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Ladies’ and: Children’s Fancy 
Costumes, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Cuiretaine; Under dress of blue 
cashmere. Over dress with square-necked waist 
of white cashmere. . The skirt of the over dress 
is draped as shown by the illustration. The 
slashed sleeves are trimmed with puffs of Swiss 
muslin, and the chemisette is made of Swiss 
muslin also. Leather belt and pocket. 

Fig. 2.—Psrcue. Skirt of white Swiss mus- 
lin, trimmed on the bottom with a side-pleated 
roffie. Over-skirt and low-necked waist of blue 
velvet, trimmed with white lace. Pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffles are sewed in the neck and arm- 
holes. The wings of silver gauze are embroid- 
ered with silk-of various colors. Roses on the 
shoulders and in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Paer. ‘The trowsers of this violet 
gros grain costume are trimmed with puffs and 
bows of the material. The doublet is slashed, 
and furnished with puffs of white silk. The 
sleeves of violet gros grain and white silk are 
trimmed with folds and loops. of violet velvet. 
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Fraise and cuffs of pleated crépe lisse. Velvet 
hat, trimmed with ostrich feathers, 

Fig. 4.—Bavartan Peasant. Skirt of red 
silk. Peasant waist of black velvet. Chemi- 
sette and sleeves of Swiss muslin, and apron and 
cap of batiste. A red rose is set on the left side 
of the waist. 

Fig. 5.—Suttana. Dress of white satin, 
trimmed with folds’ of blue velvet. A piece of 
blue velvet ‘ornamented in gold and silver em- 
broidery is set into the dress in front. Swiss 
muslin blouse, with high neck and long sleeves, 
Belt and head-dress of metal. 





VEGETABLE FLOWERS. 


N the little town of , where I happened 
to be visiting years ago, it was customary to 
hold monthly exhibitions of the Horticultural 
Society, and as there was a very general love of 
flowers. among the people, every one cultivated 
a few, and all strove to contribute their shares 
toward the display. Not only were plants and 
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Fig. 1.—CHATELAINE. 





flowers sent, with bouquets and floral designs, 
but. fruits and vegetables in all the seasonable 
varieties were to be found there. Of course in 
such a community it was an easy thing to pro- 
duce a fine show during the summer months, but 
when winter came there was but a slim one; only 
a few house plants or rare bloomers, with dried 
flowers, autumn leaves, and grasses, comprised 
the assortment. Now as I happened there dur- 
ing the winter, I was solicited to contrive some- 
thing by way of ornament, and this is the way 
in which I did it. 

I called for a few fine white turnips, red beets, 
and carrots, also one or two small yellow pump- 
kins. I had by way of tools a sharp-pointed 
knife, and another with a broad blade. Begin- 
ning with the beet—a fine blood-red one—I pared 
it very smoothly, cut off the long spindling root, 
and made it quite round like a ball. Cutting 
downward, I took a thin slice, then another on 
the opposite side, but was careful not to cut more 
than half-way down to the base, or the slice would 
come off. Now with the small knife I hollowed 
out the slices on the inner side, so as to resemble 
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Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ 


Fig. 3.—P ace. 
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Fig. 4.—Bavantan PEASANT. 


AND CHILDREN’S FANCY COSTUMES. 





a petal, then proceeded all around the base in 
the same way, and as soon as the outer row was 
completed, formed an inner one, and within this 
another, until the centre was reached, when, of 
course, the petals were not quite as distinctly cut, 
but simulated the unexpanded crown of my rose. 
Having thus completed the first one, we put it in 
a dish containing water, so that it might keep 
fresh. . The white turnip was treated in the same 
way, only varying the shape and arrangement 
of the petals, producing a lovely white camel- 
lia; ‘and the carrots were formed into lilies and 
orange zinnias of the most showy tints, Of the 
pumpkins we made some nondescript plants of 
the lily and cactus tribes, which were certainly 
very fine specimens. 

Next came the arranging of all these, and we 
readily procured some fresh sprays of rose leaves, 
and also the shining green leaves of the camel- 
lias, and these being attached to the flowers, com- 
pleted the bouquets, which were displayed in flat 
dishes containing water. As for the superb or- 
ange lilies, etc.; they were surrounded by seme 
large leaves, such as callas or calladiums, and 








Fig. 5.—SuLtTana. 
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made a splendid show, being placed far out of 
reach, in a conspicuous position, and labeled 
with an original and altogether unpronouncea- 
ble name. ‘Thus out of a few common roots we 
produced a choice offering for the exhibition, 
and none but the initiated would have suspected 
their true history. 








THE VISION IN THE VALLEY. 
By PAUL H, HAYNE. 

Amr the loveliest of all lonely vales, 

Couched in soft silences of mountain calm, 

And broadly shadowed both by pine and palm, 
O’er which a tremulous golden vapor 
Forever, though unbreathed on by a breeze 

Or any wind of heaven, serenely sleeps 
- A lucid fountain, from whose fathomless deeps 
Come murmurs stranger than the twilight sea’s. 


That golden vapor, buoyed without a breath, 

Tints to ite own fair bloom the limpid tide, 
Through which erewhile the solemn vision rose 

Of a calm face, benignly glorified 
By all we dream or yearn for of pure rest— 
Profound, Lethean, passionless repose. 

Still through the silence mystic murmurings sighed, 
Fraught with far meanings, vague and unexpressed, 

Till at the last, upbreathéd weird and near, 

The voice of that pale phantom thrilled mine ear— 
“ Behold the face, the marvelous face, of Deatu!” 
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& We shall commence the publica- 
tion in the next Number of the Bazar 
of a new and interesting Illustrated Se- 
rial Story, entitled 


“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by the popular author, Miss M. E. 
Brappon, author of “ Lost for Love,” 
etc., etc. 


= 


@® With the Number of Harper’s 
Week Ly for February 6 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a splendid double - page 
engraving entitled “Roman Catholic 
Schools,” sketches of the presentation 
of the Larayvetre watch, a beautiful 
poem by R. H. Sropparp, and another 
installment of “THE HicHEerR LIFE oF 
ANIMALS,” 

An illustrated SuppLement will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for February 13. 








2 Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rick variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Silk, Cashmere, 
Poplin, Merino, Vigogne, and other Street and 
fTouse Dresses ; Suits for Girls and Boys from 
4 to 16 Years old ; Ladies’ Berthas, Fichus, Col- 
lars, Cuffs, etc. ; Children’s Crochet Sacques and 
Bibs ; Chatelaine Chains and Pockets; Fewel 
Caskets; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 





SOME CAUSES OF THE TROUBLE. 


NCLINE as our ¢aptious critics may to 
ei place all the responsibility for opr do- 
mestic troubles upon one side or the other, 
upon the parlor or the kitchen, we think it 
is easy to see that neither side is wholly at 
fault, nor yet does the blame lie altogether 
between the two alone, much being due to 
the circumstances of the situation, to the 
peculiar institutions of the country, and the 
feeling of the age. Thus neither the in- 
competency of the mistress nor the misbe- 
havior of the maid is any more to be con- 
sidered than the democratic spirit of the 
day and of the people. Yet it is certain 
that we see in many homes a struggle to 
make a better appearance than is warrant- 
ed, the burden of which necessarily falls on 
the maid, who, let her mistress lend as effi- 
cient a hand as possible, is still kept over- 
worked. That is a wrong which nothing 
but an act for the putting down of human 
nature will ever right, since pride and van- 
ity are paris of our natural being. As long. 
as a decent woman lives she will put the 
best foot foremost, and only a very thorough 
Christianity will make justice and mercy 
completely temper the pride and vanity, 








especially so long asit is partly pride con- 
cerning a husband’s efficiency. Moreover, 
so long as Bridget demands the fullest pay 
for what she does, her mistress may natu- 
rally demand the fullest work. She has 
more than doubled the price of her labor, 
receiving three dollars and a half where she 
used to have one and a half, while every 
thing she has to buy is as cheap as former- 
ly, and every thing that her employer has 
to buy is very much dearer—dry-goods, for 
instance, all that Bridget charges herself 
with, being to be had at a low rate, while 
provisions, coal, and rent, her employer’s 
charge, are exceedingly high. Reckoning 
her board at the least possible figure, it 
would probably be four dollars a week, and 
that, with wages at three dollars and a half, 
makes her in the positive receipt of some- 
thing more than three hundred and fifty a 
year, or more than the usual teacher of a 
district school receives. That, by-the-way, 
may be all right, as every thing should cer- 
tainly bring its market value, and we all 
have a claim to what we can honestly get 
for our wares; but while the rough work 
of the scullion brings more than the brain- 
work of the former of the infant minds of 
the race, we must expect the infant mind to 
improve slowly, and all the wonder is that 
the teachers do not profit by the hint. It 
is to be admitted also, in addition to this 
matter of exaction, that the different na- 
tionality of the maid, her unlettered state, 
her strange habits of speech, her wild tradi- 
tions, her outlandish custom of wakes and 
ulalus, may make her seem something like 
a creature of another race, a rougher and 
more primitive race, nearer the earth, of 
whom one can require more than one could 
of one’s peers—a creature whom one with 
difficulty feels to be an individual of the 
family, or recognizes as the possessor of sen- 
sibilities delicate as one’s own. It is this 
want of recognition, we might surmise, that 
is, as much as any thing else, the point in 
which t. mistress fails, and against which 
the maid revolts, though neither of them 
may be quite aware of it. The warm and 
sympathetic Irish heart desires to beat in 
time with other hearts, like those clocks 
that, set upon the same shelf, refuse to keep 
separate record of time, but presently are 
chiming the hour together. It desires to 
attach itself to other hearts; and if the 
family will not admit this outside member 
and make her concerns theirs, it must not 
wonder when she begins to take care of her 
own interests, and take care of them with a 
vengeance, all the more that she has been 
instructed by that spirit of the age which 
she begins to partake with the first breath 
she draws of our atmosphere—the spirit that 
tells her she is as much a unit as the best 
of them, and that though it may be little to 
say that she is as important in the republic 
as any other woman, yet her Patrick is as 
important as any other man. 

And it is to this very spirit of equality, 
this reverence for manhood and woman- 
hood per se, that so much progress and en- 
lightenment are due that it is well under- 
stood no repression of it can be counte- 
nanced. To it we owe the maintenance of 
our liberties, for it is the guardian angel of 
the land; to it we owe the happiness of 
free homes, with their humble beauty, their 
books and music and flowers, their children 
instructed as the children of nobles are; to 
it we owe the fact that the great majority 
of us have any homes at all, and are not 
peasants turning the sod for our masters; 
to it we owe the possibility that the mean- 
est of us may rise to loftiest place, and that 
even the son of Bridget herself may one day 
be the controlling power in shaping laws to 
guide us all, It is this spirit of equality, 
we repeat, that has caused us to cease to be 
slaves, that has taken off from us all that 
weight which forbade us to aspire, that de- 
stroys the old superstitions that depressed 
and debased us, that teaches us to hold up 
our heads and look the immense facts of the 
universe in the face, that ennobles -us from 
day to day. The first servants that came 
here from Ireland, not fifty years ago, had 
none of this, dreamed of none of it; the Old 
World habit hung about them; they were 
servile to the full meaning of the term; it 
took almost a generation to open their eyes 
to the possibilities and privileges under our 
guarantees and muniments of civil rights; 
and in the mean time they were forming our 
model of a servant upon the servants of the 
Old World. But when these servants, who 
for a generation gave more than tolerable 
satisfaction, found out that, owing to the 
elastic properties of our national system, 
this country was as much theirs as ours, 
and they were as much Americans as we, 
that Old World servant began to cease from 
among us, and the servant with airs of gen- 
tility, with assumption of equality in dress, 
with full knowledge of equality before the 
law, appeared at our hearths—a very differ- 
ent being from her predecessor, one who 
knew her rights, and, knowing, dared main- 
tain, resolved never to surrender a stiver’s 





worth of them, beginning to question where 
her predecessor humbly accepted, and in her 
turn demanding to know the qualifications 
of her mistress. 

We have laughed much at the squibs 
about Bridget’s inquisition into the house- 
hold where she was engaging, and her de- 
sire to learn what hours were reserved for 
her practicing, for instance, and what for 
her reception of company; but the laugh 
should rightfully come in on our failure to 
appreciate the fact that if the mistress has 
a right to know whether Bridget can make 
biscuit and prepare poultry, then Bridget 
has a corresponding right to know what her 
comforts and privileges are to be; and the 
sooner that is fully comprehended the easier 
it will be for every body. It is by reason 
of this spirit of equality of which we have 
been speaking that our servant-girls under- 
stand themselves to be politically and theo- 
retically our equals; and if they assert their 
equality and their claim to respect a little 
blunderingly, it should be pardoned to the 
newness of the position and to the claim- 
ant’s want of wisdom and ignorance of mild- 
er manners. 

But only second to the workings of this 
recognition of legal equality in producing 
the kitchen disturbances is another force, 
which, astonishing as it may sound, we feel 
that we tell only the simple truth in pro- 
nouncing to be the master of the house 
himself! It is not at all necessary for the 
master of the house to go into the kitchen 
and render himself a nuisance there, in or- 
der to make mischief. It is not necessary 
for him to be overheard in open discussion 
with other members of the family defend- 
ing the cause of the downtrodden helot, 
who may thenceforward feel a power up- 
holding her in her misdoing which her mis- 
tress shall not dare to contravene. It is 
usually only necessary for him to exist 
and let his customary and daily wishes be 
known, to make mischief enough to keep 
any household uncomfortable! The wife 
does not live who, caring for her husband 
and his comfort, will not strive her utmost 
to have his wishes gratified; and if he 
chooses to express those wishes unreserved- 
ly, as husbands are apt to do,if he wants 
this, and wants that, and perhaps not only 
wants it but will have it, the wife must fall 
back upon the only help provided for her, 
even at the risk of imposing on the helot. 
No woman with babies hanging about her 
can do a great deal; but if a great deal is to 
be done, when she has done her furthest the 
rest falls to the servant, and the servant nat- 
urally rebels. In houses where there is no 
master, that is, where there are only women, 
the work is seldom heavy, for women by 
themselves are content with vastly less 
cookery in comparison, and few extras, and 
are stringent concerning little but cleanli- 
ness, Which in some measure they attend to 
themselves; and in such households there 
is seldom or never any commotion about 
servants. But in houses where the master 
brings home unexpected company to dinner, 
it is the mistress who must listen to the 
complaints about it in the kitchen, tired 
and nervous herself, very likely, and quite 
ready to be irritated. When the master 
wants additional dainties with his meats, it 
is the mistress who receives the wish, and is 
obliged to transmit it to the servant if cir- 
cumstances hinder her from doing what is 
needed herself. If the master’s shirts are 
not ironed to suit him, it is the mistress who 
must insist upon it that they shall be. If 
the master wishes to take an early train in 
the morning, it is the mistress who must 
bear the brunt of the offense concerning 
breakfast. “ Julia,” said a kind mistress of 
our acquaintance lately to her rather supe- 
rior servant, “if you had made the fire half 
an hour eazlier this morning, the potatoes 
would have been baked for Mr. Blank’s 
breakfast.” “I had to use my own judg- 
ment about that,” Julia replied, loftily. 
“Certainly,” said her mistress; “but you 
had sleep enough, as you went to bed at 
eight, to have spared the half hour this 
morning.” “That was my business,” an- 
swered the downtrodden one. It is for the 
master that such particular care about the 
coffee is needed, and about the overdoing of 
the beef, and about the crustiness of the 
bread. It is the master who keeps the 
meals waiting. It is the master who inter- 
feres with the regularity of the sweeping, 
which must not be done while he is in the 
house. It is, in short, the master for whom 
the preponderating share of the quarrel is 
made, who must be rendered happy in his 
home, partly because it is right he should 
be, partly for fear of consequences. And 
if this master were less demanding and ex- 
acting, his poor go-between could be less 
demanding and exacting too, and his kitch- 
en girl would be a vastly more agreeable 
person ! 

We repeat, then, that there are three 
causes more potent than all others, more 
potent than the incompetence of mistress 
or the general shortcoming of the maid, to 





occasion the existing trouble between them; 
and these are the unwarrantable pride of 
appearance, in proportion to income, that 
has become general in families, on the one 
side, and the unfair demands in proportion 
to the service they render that have become 
general among servants on the other; the 
spirit of equality pervading all the land 
and leading it to ultimate good, whatever 
be the present ferment; and lastly, the 
thoughtless exactions of the masters of the 
house themselves, 





THE GAY SEASON. 


HE gay season presses on now at the 
flood, to break on the great headland 
of Lent in a perfect foam of festivity during 
the week whose merriment Shrove-Tuesday 
ends. Not that it is so gay a season any 
where as many have been before it; the 
presence of a host of unfed people in all the 
great cities this winter, and of political 
harassments throughout the land, dimin- 
ishes something of its brightness, robs some 
of its affluents. Still, for all that, it is a 
gay season ; and though there should be far 
more want and far more harassment in win- 
ters to come, there probably always will be 
a gay season. 

It is one of those things that exist pri- 
marily and in perpetuo; for as one genera- 
tion tires, another is springing upon the 
scene, and all the fardels belonging to the 
glitter and frolic that these are dropping 
from their arms those are ready to catch as 
they dance on. The new belles and the 
new beaux will always have a mutual at- 
traction; the old belles drop off, to be sure, 
but the old beaux linger to see these 
fresh young beauties who are just taking 
up the business of life with such a sparkle 
in their wondering eyes, such a vitality in 
their veins, and when any of these old beaux 
drops off, some one of the young belles usu- 
ally drops off with him. 

Yes, there probably will always be a gay 
season so long as society holds together 
by its present structure; and even the 
most strait-laced can hardly find a right 
to regret it, for, being a thing of beauty, 
it has axiomatically now its own excuse 
for being. Artistically considered, these 
jocund days and nights have a positive val- 
ue, if only as showing the possibilities of 
beauty attainable under the present condi- 
tions of favorable life. We need not go to 
the ancients in these times for the ideal of 
loveliness in the outward forms of social 
mingling. Some daylight sacrificial festi- 
val by the blue waters of the Zgean, with 
torches turning pale in the sunshine, with 
the flower-decked and filleted victim, the 
dancing youths and maidens under the fes- 
toons of their floral ropes and wreaths, may 
have been more remotely poetical; a Ro- 
man supper may have been more voluptu- 
ous; a Pompeian revel may have been more 
wild and wanton; but a mask of the gods 
could hardly be more beautiful than are 
some of the nightly entertainments of the 
gay season of the present. Winter changed 
to summer, night into softly glowing day, 
bare walls to bowers of bloom out of which 
gleam statues like the gods just alit, and 
pictures like dreams of a yet lovelier life— 
all this constitutes an enchanted back- 
ground for the throngs that troop across it, 
the dark shadows of one class of the par- 
ticipants in the pleasure throwing out all 
the brilliance of the other portion with its 
rosy flesh and glistening hair and starry 
eyes and curving outlines, the brilliance, 
moreover, of the material in which this 
beauty robes itself, to whose lustrous wealth 
neither the dreams of poets nor the facts of 
antiquity ever approached; for laces and 
silks and velvets, at any rate, are of the 
modern world, and the substance in which 
poets clothe their dreams of beauty is filmy 
and vaporous stuff as thin as moonshine, 
We think, then, it may be«onceded that the 
gay season is an artistic success, and, since 
it kindles the wit in a degree and puts a 
sparkle into conversation, an intellectual 
success as well. 

But there is another view of it quite as 
worthy of a pause, if not more so, and that 
is the beneficent nature of the gay season 
in our social economy, in the part of the 
good Samaritan which it so undoubtedly 
plays. Does this seem an impossible or 
Quixotic view? Give, then, but a glance 
to the army of workers—glad and thank- 
ful to be workers—whom this gay season 
calls to the front; not merely house-maid 
and cook, cqachman and groom, milliner 
and seamstress, but the multitude of those 
who produce and prepare the raw material 
which these ultimately handle, the multi- 
tude of underlings who assist them all, till 
the work ramifies through a thousand far- 
extended avenues, so that some single ball 
not only calls into requisition the forces of 
market-men, the finest fancies of florists and 
designers, the running of the steam-ships 
that import its novelties, but saves from 
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starvation and beggary the denizen of many 
an-attic. 

The gay season may in itself—as those 
who roll to swell its triumph, with plume 
and jewel, with epaulet or train, forget the 
existence of any others less fortunate than 
themselves—be called as heartless as any 
other great machine; but, like most great 
machines, it does unconsciously a tremen- 
dous work, and, with the industries it neces- 
sitates, tides over the dark and cruel winter 
months, when there is little hope and less 
joy to those who otherwise might have no 
season at all. May there always be a gay 
season, then—not too gay a season, not a 
mad revel, but a brief and brilliant tourna- 
ment of youth and beauty! May the early 
years enjoy it, and the advancing years look 
on well pleased with the pageant! May it 
charm for the passing moment, but not cap- 
tivate one instant beyond its proper power ; 
and, while its light burns ever so brightly, 
may it not put out the sun! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW SPRING STYLES. 
SPRING HATS. 

HE clever caricatures of Miss M‘Flimsy’s 

hats in the Bazar of last week might almost 
serve as models of the real hats and bonnets 
importers are receiving as the avant -coureurs 
of spring styles. These new hats are far larger 
than any that have been worn for many years, 
and chip is the fashionable material of which 
they are composed. The felt hats now in vogue 
give some suggestion of the spring shapes, but 
the new chip hats are still larger than these, are 
as soft as any slouch hat, have high crowns, and 
wide brims capriciously rolled, turned, and in- 
dented, and in size they are like gentlemen’s hats, 
very slightly modified. Importers claim for these 
mammoth hats that they are not only becoming, 
but sensible: as they cover and protect the head, 
the latter assertion is true; and as they will soon 
be considered stylish, the former is a matter of 
course. 
The chip of which these hats are made is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and as soft and pliable as felt. 
They are shown in white chip, black, dark nut 
brown, and pale leather-color. The variety of 
shapes is even greater than is seen in the hats 
of this season. Some of them have high round 
crowns, with three-inch brims, slightly yet evenly 
rolled all around; others have the wide straight 
brims seen on ‘‘ flats,” turned up only in front, or 
perhaps slightly toward one side, and still often- 
er in the middle of the back; some, again, have 
pointed brigand crowns, with flat straight brims ; 
others, more bonnet-like in shape, have medium 
crowns, with brim fronts three inches wide, and 
only an inch broad behind, while a few retain 
something of the English walking-hat shape, and 
of the Rubens hats that are closely turned up- 
ward on each side. Importers predict that white 
chips will be the favorite, yet black bonnets are 
always stylish, and the choice brown shades will 
be chosen to match suits. 

For young girls and misses straw hats are 
shown in an improved sailor shape, known as 
the Leopold. The crown is round, instead of 
being square and flat, as it was last year, and the 
wide brim is turned upward all around. The 
edge is bound with black, brown, or blue gros 
grain ribbon, and the hat-band and streamer of 
ribbon to match have bars and triangles of gilt 
or silver. White straw Leopolds are prettily 
trimmed with navy blue ribbon that is almost 
black, and ornamented with stamped bars of gilt. 


SPRING COLORS FOR TRIMMING. 


The list of colors for the ribbons, damasks, 
figured crapes, and other new materials for 
trimming bonnets is as follows: soft pink, sky 
blue, silver gray, cerise, ponceau, nut brown, li- 
lac (with both pink and blue tinges), drab (of 
dark, light, and medium shades), paidle or straw- 
color, navy blue (which is now black-blue), and 
lastly, beige, Manilla, and cream colors, which 
are natural unbleached buff shades, with more 
brown in them than in the écru tints so long in 
fashion. ‘The preponderance of importations is 
in these simple natural hues. ‘The pink and blue 
shades of next season will be soft, yet positive, 
without any of the buff shades lately seen with 
them. ‘The clear silver gray and the charming 
lilac tints of a generation ago are to be revived 
in lieu of the mongrel green-grays and mauves 
of last summer. The soft drab hues, quiet 
enough for a Quakeress, are to be enlivened by 
cerise, pink, and blue. 


NEW MATERIALS FOR TRIMMING. 


The novel trimming for these new large hats 
will be wide scarf ribbons of soft damask serge of 
a single color, with damask figures, arabesques, 
and vines of the same color and similar shade. 

are as broad as sash ribbons, and as pli- 
able as the plain twilled India silks used for 
neck-ties ; the brocaded damask designs upon 
them make them very rich-looking. They are 
shown in sky blue, rose pink, beige, and other 
spring shades. 

Pékin embroidered is another soft Oriental 
fabric similar to the serge ribbons just described. 
It has twilled stripes with flowered stripes be- 
tween, like needle-work, also damask and vine 
patterns, with intricate arabesque designs. 

A charming new material, to be cut bias for 


_ trimming, instead of turquoise and other silks, is 


satin d’Orient, as soft and light as China crape, 
yet repped like gros grain. This is admirably 
adapted for the chip braids that are too light to 
support the heavy velvets and gros grains with 
which it has been the fashion to trim them. 








Another novelty is figured China erape. In- 
stead of being merely crinkled, this fine fabric 
is now figured in diamond patterns, with vines, 
leaves, great lily bells, convolvuli, and moiré 
stripes, all of one shade, either cream, pink, or 
light blue. 

FRENCH FLOWERS. 


The French flowers for trimming hats are 
mounted as large wreaths with trailing sprays 
behind, or else in one single compact cluster. 
Of the wreaths many are alternating pink and 
tea roses to go round about the hat, while pend- 
ent behind is a tied bunch of dark red Agrippina 
roses tied to show their long stems of flexible 
rubber. Other wreaths are of small scarlet pop- 
pies with dark green ivy leaves, or else of wild 
sweet-brier with green arbor vitz ; lemon-tinted 
roses form the centre of wreaths of glossy green 
smilax ; or else there are large white roses with 
every petal separately curled. The clusters are 
pale rose geraniums with fern leaves, salmon 
chrysanthemums, and lilacs with pink shading ; 
or else large loose-petaled pink roses with spring 
violets—the single blossoms that grow in shady 
dells; or else lilies-of-the-valley with roses and 
hawthorn berries, 


NEW COIFFURES. 


The silver and gilt trimmings in vogue for 
full-dress toilettes in Paris appear first here in 
coiffures. For instance, there are wreaths of 
gilt wheat, with tiny straws in them, and a tea- 
rose in the centre with dark brown foliage and 
unblown buds, ‘Those of the new silver goods 
are wreaths of silver wheat with pale blue for- 
get-me-nots mixed in, and a white rose in the 
middle. 

SPRING PLAID SUITINGS. 


The first importations of dress goods for the 
coming demi-season are what dealers technical- 
ly call ‘‘suitings,” but are designed for only 
parts of suits. They are single-width twilled 
all-wool goods, in broken plaids or in blocks, and 
are also called camel’s-hair, as it is now the ca- 
price to call all twilled stuffs. These plaid wools 
are in nut brown shades or in gray tints, and 
sometimes bars of blue, of cerise, or of violet are 
introduced. The basque and over-skirt of spring 
suits will be made of these woolen plaids, while 
the sleeves and lower skirt will be of silk of the 
darkest shade in the plaid. If a contrasting 
color appears in the bars of the plaid, the same 
color will be used for pipings, cords, and facings 
on the silk of the sleeves and skirt. The new 
material costs 75 cents or 80 cents a yard, 


SHIRRING. 


Shirring has by no means had its day, and, it 
is said, will be used conspicuously for sleeves of 
the spring suits just described. Thus the silk 
sleeve will be shirred all over, forming length- 
wise puffs for short arms, and bayadere puffs 
around arms that are long and slender. 


SPRING FOULARD CAMBRICS. 


The plaids and blocks just mentioned for 
woolen goods are also represented in the soft- 
finished foulard cambrics imported for spring. 
Dark blue and nut brown are considered the 
most stylish among these, but far more spring- 
like are the blocks of mottled gray barred with 
rose, blue, cherry, green, or violet, ‘These mot- 
tled blocks are of mingled white and black, and 
are very effective. Other designs are precisely 
like the quaint patterns of striped limousine worn 
this winter in French wool stuffs; these have 
twilled gray shaded lines, with stripes of cardi- 
nal red or dark blue. These unglazed cambries, 
soft- finished and pliable, cost 35 cents a yard 
for the newest patterns, while more familiar de- 
signs are but 25 cents. 


FANCY COSTUMES, 


The masquerade and fancy dress balls of this 
winter show little novelty of costume. Among 
quaint peasant dresses those of the opera of La 
Fille de Madame Angot, with high mob-cap, 
apron, and short skirts, are as popular as when 
first introduced. The prettiest Flower Girl cos- 
tumes are of amber silk, with skirt reaching to 
the ankle, and an over dress of white lace draped 
with blue ribbons and quantities of field flowers. 
Others have the entire aprons made of flowers, 
and the daisy costume has the corsage as well 
thickly dotted with large white daisies. Pictur- 
esque national costumes are used by ladies 
whose features incline toward the type of the na- 
tions represented ; among these the Greek and 
Turkish dresses are most liked. The favorite 
historic dresses are the stately attire worn by 
the Lady Elizabeth in her youth, before she be- 
came Queen of England, or else the black velvet 
robes of Marie Stuart, or the royal costumes of 
Marie de Medicis, with high ruff, puffed sleeves, 
clinging skirts, and ch&telaine of beads. An 
Amazon dress is easily made by wearing a rid- 
ing-habit brightened with wide gilt braid, and 
adding conspicuous cuffs, collars, gauntlets, and 
a very large felt hat with long waving plume. 
The pretty Spanish dress in favor with brunettes 
may be made of any pink or amber silk skirt, 
with over dress of black lace, and for coiffure a 
Spanish veil with high comb and pink roses. 
The mask should also be of black lace, and the 
large fan should not be forgotten. 

The Seasons are still popularly represented in 
a group. The Snow dress of white swan’s-down 
dotting tulle, and worn under a tulle veil, is pret- 
ty for blondes with long flowing hair. Aurora 
is represented with tulle dresses of shaded rose- 
color, and a veil of the becoming pale gray crape 
now stylishly worn in the street. Little girls 
wear Cherub costumes, and represent Little Bo- 
peep and Folly, and are sometimes arrayed in 
the Page dress, and appear as attendants upon 
their elder sisters. 

Dominoes are more popularly worn this season 
than costumes, and while these conceal a lady 





most effectually, it is also possible to have them | 
very pretty of themselves. For instance, the | 
thin dominoes of net, of muslin, and of lace are | 
very tasteful when worn over light silk dresses. 
A pale lavender silk dress was lately covered by 
a white Swiss muslin domino, made with a Wat- 
teau fold behind, hanging loose from the shoul- 
ders, and elaborately trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace jabots, lavender ribbons, and pink roses, 
‘The mask was of lavender silk, with a lace fall. 
Black net dominoes puffed lengthwise, and 
trimmed with vines of roses and bands of ribbon 
velvet, are also very handsome, and conceal the 
figure sufficiently to disguise it. In all cases the 
mask should match the domino. 

At the costumers’ colored silk and satin domi- 
noes with deep Venetian sleeves and a hood are 
found to sell, or rather hire, to best advantage. 
A blonde with abundant fair hair looks well in 
a domino of pale green silk trimmed with white 
lace; the edge of the domino has white tulle 
pleated around it, Pale green mask with a frill 
of point lace. Such dominoes are rented for $15 
or $20 the first time they are worn; afterward 
the price is reduced. For a brunette is a rose- 
colored satin domino bordered with swan’s-down ; 
a gray satin domino has rose-colored silk quilted 
as a border. Black silk dominoes have both 
hoods and capes, and are selected by those who 
are anxious to remain unknown. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. BALLARD & Hattey; ARNoLp, Con- 
sTaBLE & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and 
LaNovrTTE & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


DvRIne the last three or four years special at- 
tention has been given by both English and 
American readers to current Russian literature. 
TURGANIEF®’S stories have met with an appre- 
ciation as ready and as uureserved as that which 
greeted AUERBACH’S more ambitious works, and 
recently English translations of Russian novels 
have become quite frequent. This interest in 
Russias literature will of itself create a welcome 
for the dainty little volume, The Circassian Boy, 
recently issued by J. R. Oseoop & Co. But the 
intrinsic merits of this poem, which is one of the 
finest examples of the strong and spirited verse 
of the ill-fated Russian exile, Lermontorr, will 
give it a more assured place in the popular ap- 
preciation. The poem, in the original, has re- 
ceived unstinted praise from both Russian and 
German critics. Among the latter, the eminent 
BopENSTEDT has rendered it in German “ with 
marvelous fidelity to the form and spirit of the 
original,’ and the public have now to thank Mr. 
8. 8. Conant for an equally faithful retransla- 
tion of this poem into the English tongue. Mr. 
Cownant’s preface, giving briefly an account of 
the lives and hard fortunes of the Russian triad 
of poets, is a finished piece of literary criticism. 
The beauty of the translation is felt in the very 
best way—through the carefully retained sim- 
plicity and peculiarly Russian mannver and senti- 
ment of the original. It is one of the very few 
thoroughly self-sustained translations in our lit- 
erature, 

—The late General Sytvanus Tuayer, for 
many years Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, left to the 
town of Braintree, Massachusetts, for a public 
library and school-house for all classes, a certain 
sum of money, which was not to be used until 
it accumulated to the amount of $260,000. The 
fund having amounted to $240,000, the town has 
just voted the remaining $20,000 requisite to 
make the bequest available. And all Braintree, 
and all the region round, are now rejoicing that 
they have safely clutched the bequest of the late 
General 8. T., for many years an ornament ofl 
the military arm of this government. 

—The daughters of Queen Victoria present 
good examples to _— girls for industry and 
taste, At the royal Swiss cottage each of the 
princesses had a garden which she cultivated 
with her own hands. They also learned to cook, 
and frequently sat down to a meal prepared by 
the fair hands of one or the other. hey are 
all excellent linguists, and are accomplished in 
many ways that are only attainable by patient 
and yaery application. 

—Lord DupDLgEy, the husband of the lady who 
lately had jewels valued at $250,000 stolen from 
her, will not be impoverished by the larceny. 
His average income is about $1,500,000; but last 
year, owing to the i increase in the price of 
coal, it was $5,000,000. 

—The author of the Greville Memoirs, which 
just now is the particularly talked-of book of 
the day, was born to the purple and fine linen 
of this world, and lived in them all his days. A 
more prosperous gentleman it would be hard to 
meet. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
and, before he was twenty, Lord Batuurst ap- 
pointed him his private secretary. In 1821 he was 
appointed to the Clerkship of the Council, and 
he held it for forty years. For the last twenty 
years of his life he lived in a suite of rooms un- 
der the roof of Earl GRANVILLE. The tradition 
he bas left of himself among those who remem- 
ber him is that of a very vain but rather ami- 
able pads, with a very great devotion to great 

eople. In the one or two instances in his 

emoirs where he found himself among people 
who did not belong to the great world, he 
speaks of them with mild toleration, but mak- 
ing it evident that it was not an experience to 
be repeated for pleasure. Neither his heart, 
which was amiable, nor his intellect, which was 
intelligent, seemed to excite in him, so far as 
his Memoirs show, a single spark of emotion or 
enthusiasm for any of the great political or so- 
eial movements in the midst of which he lived, 
nor is there one original or suggestive reflection 
from beginning to end. His opinions and judg- 
ment of the remarkable men of all parties with 
whom he associated seem to have been less the 
result of his own insight and judgment than the 
acceptance of the opinions and sentiments cur- 
rent in the society in which he lived. He gath- 
ered them up, reflected and repeated them, but 
not one clear incisive speech or token of insight 
into either things or people is recorded. 

—Madame Ratazz!1, well known in the social 
and diplomatic world of Europe, gave recently 
in Paris an amusing performance for the benefit 
of the poor, with Mlle. Virernie Desazet, Mile. 
FavarktT, Mile. Rovussei1, aud ladies of quality 





who wish to remain anonymous-~among others, 
the Marquise de Pepoli. One day when Mlle. 
Racue found herself socially at the house of 


| the Countess CasSTELLANE, she was asked by the 


Marquise de Fénelon to pass out first from the 
salon to the dining-room. Mlle. RacuEL bowed 
and refused. ‘ Let me insist, Mile. Racner, you 
are such a greatactress.’’ ‘ After you, Madame 
la Marquise,’’ responded Mile. Racwet, with her 
fine smile. ARSENE Hovussare, who writes this 
anecdote to the Tribune, adds, *‘ Every thing is 
conventional in the world; the more a woman 
becomes unnatural, the better bred woman she 
is.” How French! 

—The present idol of the stage in Paris is 
Mile. RovusseiL, at whose feet are all the man- 
agers of Paris, except the manager of the Fran- 
gais, who is at the feet of Mile. Croiserre. 
Mile. Rousser has informed M. AkstNe Hovs- 
SAYE that she will visit the United States within 
the next twelve months, and he says: ‘Since 
Mile. RacHEL you have seen nothing like her. 
She has dramatic genius in the highest degree. 
If she played with a fan, she would break ten ev- 
ery evening. Butshe can run the gamut of sen- 
timent with all the science of the woman and 
the artist. ‘Where have you learned all that” 
‘In my heart.’ Besides, the theatre is a school 
of manners—for actresses.” 

—Rev. THomas A. JaGGar, recently elected 
Bishop of the new diocese of Southern Ohio, was 
formerly rector of the Anthon Memorial Chureh, 
West Forty-eighth Street, New York, and subse- 
quently, for a short period, of one of the Episco- 
pal churches in Yonkers. At present he is rec 
tor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
_ and though only thirty-eight years of age, 
2as won high reputation as a devoted and able 
minister. Of the eight bishops of the Episcopal 
Church chosen since the General Convention in 
October last, five are under forty years of age. 

—Lord HouGuTon’s only son, aged seventeen 
years, has obtained the gold medal annually of- 
fered to competition among the Harrow boys by 
Lord CuHakLes RussE_y for the encouragement 
of the study of Shakspeare. 

—The Rev. Father Kinsetua, who died re- 
cently at Westchester, where for twenty years 
past he had been pastor of the Roman Catholic 
Church, left a large fortune, estimated by his 
friends at $500,000, the result of an enormous rise 
in the value of real estate in Chicago, given to 
him many years ago byafriend. Of this fortune 
he has left $100,000 to the Roman Catholic Pro- 
tectory, an institution for the care and education 
of friendless boys and girls. The institution, 
which is situated at Westchester, is a very large 
and successful one, with spacious buildings, 
wherein they are taught various mechanical 
trades, and fitted to earn their own living. Fa- 
ther Kinsevua also left $18,000 for a new Ro- 
man Catholic church building at Westchester. 
He was a very amiable, good man, devoted to 
his duties, and held in high esteem by all whe 
knew him. 

—When Mr. Raymonp performed Colonel S8el- 

lers in Hartford, a few evenings since, it was ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, that Mr. Twain, 
the author of the piece, would be presert, but, 
instead of that, he sent a funny letter, in which 
he said: ‘*‘ I have always taken a pride in earn- 
ing my living in outside places, and spending it 
in Hartford; I have said that no good citizen 
would live on his own people, but would go 
forth and make it sultry for other communities, 
and fetch home the result; and now at this late 
day I find myself in the crushed and bleeding 
position of fattening myself upon the spoils of 
my brethren! Can I support such grief as this ? 
(This is literary emotion, you understand. Take 
the money at the door just the same.)’ Miss 
Kate Frevp has taken the part of the heroine 
of the piece, previously performed by Miss Ker- 
Loge, and is said to have made a very decided 
success. 
» —Mr. James GORDON BENNETT is building at 
Brighton, England, a large and finely appointed 
mansion, wherein he proposes to dispempe that 
liberal hospitality to which he is inelined, and 
for which he has such abundant income, 

—Senator Jones is spoken of as the most un 
spoiled millionaire in the United States. And 
some one writes that “ the vitality whigh can en 
dure every thing and achieve every tiimg sticks 
out of his whole physical being.” 

—Henry FIe.pine, the novelist, originated 
the practice, now universal, of putting the mar- 
riages and deaths together in newspapers. This 
was in the Jacobite’s Journal, set up by FIELDING 
in 1747, one number of which was illustrated by 
a wood-cut of HoGarTtH’s. FIELDING even car- 
ried his liking for classification so far as to have 
yet a third list, which contained the names of 
people who had come to life again. 

—The new monarch of Spain is reputed to 
have emotions of respectful tenderness toward 
a daughter of the Duke of Montpensier. 

—A lady writer from Washington, who has 
‘the eftest way’? of describing the more agree- 
able varieties of Washington life, says of Mr. 
OLUF STENERSON, the minister from Norway and 
Sweden: ‘**What a grand-iooking man he is! 
Tried by every rule, he is a thorough gentleman. 
He is a proficient in our language, and a fine mu- 
sician, singing his native songs in a manner that 
recalls JENNY Linp and CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
His house is filled with fine paintings and statu- 
ary. Irresistibly one thinks of Miss BREMER’s 
stalwart men when conversing with him. The 
cold climate of Sweden seems to be conducive 
to talent and integrity.” 

—Mr. WILLIAMSHARON, the new United States 
Senator from Nevada, is fifty-four years of age, 
born in Ohio, and of Quaker parentage. In boy- 
hood he worked on the farm, but before reach 
ing twenty-one purchased an interest in a flat 
boat, in which, through the ways that were darh 
of his partners, he was unsuccessful. After this 
he spent two years at Athens College, studied 
law, went to St. Louis, practiced a little, gave it 
up on account of ill health, and during the gold 
excitement of 1849 went overland to Caic>ornia. 
Began as a merchant in Sacramento, lost neariy 
all his goods by the flood of 1850, moved to San 
Francisco, prospered in real estate, lost most of 
it by speculating in mining stocks, and made it 
up again. As an instance of his shrewdness, it 
is said that, seeing the advantage to be derived 
from a railroad from Reno to Virginia City, he 
secured a subsidy of $500,000 in aid of the proj- 
ect from the people along the line, built as much 
of it as the $500,000 would permit, and then 
raised enough to complete it by mortgaging the 
whole of it. His interest in the road, on which 
he did not spend a cent, is estimated to be worth 
$2,500,000. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grav 
rrom 14 To 16 Years OLp. 
Front. —[See Fig. 6.] 





Fig. 7.—Dress ror Gini. 
PROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD, 
Bacn.—(See Fig. 4.] 
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Cashmere Basque, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 108. 

‘T'a1s basque of black cashmere is furnished with 
folds, puffs, and a collar of black gros grain, and 
with buttons and button-holes for closing. Pleated 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 


playing it, not one of which is like Hoyle, and not 
one of which, accordingly, is right. Every district 
has its own whist, like its dialect or its beer. ‘The 
commercial traveler is in embarrassment from one 
end of his route to the other, and the consequences 
are, of course, distressing. After mastering the ul- 
tramontane phase of the game in Westphalia he 
passes on to Frankfort, where a coarse materialistic 
system prevails, and from Frankfort to the rigid 
classical method of Heidelberg and Baden, thence 
to the kindly informality of Bavaria, the clever 
sprightliness of Saxony, and thus throughout Ger- 
many in an uninterrupted progress of dissimilarity. 
The points which he learned of the fat banker at 
Homburg are worthless against the daughters of the 
dyspeptic professor at the mountain bath. It is per- 
haps the want of a system, or rather the gnawing 
anxiety in consequence of that want, which makes 
the German play his hand circumspectly, as if mill- 
ions, and not five silbergroschen, were reckoned ona 
point ; as if grave political, or let me say scholastic, 
interests were at stake, necessitating a refined met- 
aphysical style of play. But he is thoroughly fond 
of the game. At the clubs it is by far the most 
popular and most frequent diversion. 


Suits for Girls from 2 to 16 Years old. 
Figs. 1-7. 
See illustration on page 108. 

Figs. 1 and 6.—Dress ror Gixv From 14 To 16 
Years orp. This dress is made of. violet poplin, 
and trimmed with box-pleated ruffles of the material, 
which ave bound with violet velvet on the upper 
edge. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 to 4 Years 
otp. ‘This dress with peasant waist is made of white 
cashmere, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, ag shown 
by the illustration ; black silk cords serve for closing 
the dress. High batiste blouse with long sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 8 to 10 Years 
oLp. ‘This dress of slate-colored cashmere consists 
of a skirt and basque-waist. The trimming is com- 
posed of a box-pleated ruffle, puffs, and folds of the 
material. The folds are corded with slate-colored 
gros grain. The sash on the left side is also of slate- 
colored gros grain. Collar and cuffs of fine linen. 

Figs. 4 and 7.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 
Years oLvp. The skirt and waist of this dress of 
black velvet are trimmed with strips of fur. Swiss 
muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 

Fig..5.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YeArs 
oLp. This dress is made of gray silk poplin, and is 
trimmed with strips of white embroidery. Swiss mus- 
lin chemisette and under-sleeves. 


Tulle Fichu. 


Tars fichu consists of a straight piece of plain 
black tulle fourteen inches and seven-eighths wide 
and fifty-four inches and a half long, which is folded 
down on the wrong side two inches wide on the upper 
edge. On the free edge the fichu is trimmed with a 
border two inches wide, which is worked on black 
tulle in satin stitch with filling silk of various colors 
and silk fringe two inches and a quarter wide. In 
adjusting the fichu, Jay it in pleats, as shown by the 
illustration. 





DICKENS AND HIS “SCHOOL.” 


{HARLES DICKENS left behind him many 
imitators, but no successor. Not one of that 
famed school which his example founded—able as 
some of its members undoubtedly have been— 
seems to have arrived at any decisive conclusion 
with respect to the mechanism of his art. Here 
and there they have caught a certain trick of sen- 
tence, a shade of his satiric manner, or an echo of 
the ring of his denunciation; but the greater their 
success in this respect has been, the more obviously 
has their indebtedness to the master declared itself. 
Every body has 1 marked upon the marvelous clear- 
ness and distinctness of Dickens's portraiture as his 
peculiar literary excellence. ‘The method by which 
that distinction was attained, while it was a great- 
ness in him, is veiy dangerous to imitators. [lis 
genius prompted him to seize upon the one special 
and predominant feature of the man or woman he 
desired to portray, and his art led him to a con- 
tinual insistence upon that feature’s presence. Dick- 
ens and his reader never walk with Vholes but they 
see him smooth his velvety kid gloves with the same 
ghoul-like air of stealth. Carker’s teeth gleam per- 
petually through his carnivorous smile. Mr. George 
is always broad-chested and dragoon-like. Edith 
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Gros Grain and Vigogne Suit, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Sxrrt of black gros grain, trimmed with puffs and 





ruffles of the material. Polonaise of gray vigogne, Toye Ficuv. Dombey is always stately. Merdle is always most 
— the oo oa in which the scarfs end and the vulgarly reticent and suspicious. ‘Tulkinghorn is 
sleeves of black gros grain. The trimmi consists ack , 1 y invariably a secret. T yarning finger of tive ‘ket is 

3 ck g g The trimming consists of black GERMAN WHIST-PLAYING. invariably a secret. That warning finger of Detective Bucket is 


worsted braid, black and gray fringe, and passementerie buttons. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. Black felt hat, 
trimmed with black gros grain and a bird’s wing. _ Small, sharp- 
pointed parasol of black gros grain, lined with gray silk. 


seen as often as Bucket himself is introduced. Always there is 

HE ‘game of whist in Germany is not so much a fact as an | some one dominant characteristic insisted upon—again and again 

aspiration. It.is.vegarded as au object for the inventive | repeated—always identified with the person to whom it belongs. 
genius of the race, and there are twenty-nine distinct ways of | Monsieur Rigaud is never introduced withont that wicked smi! 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp VicoGne Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Vicocne Suit.—Back.—([See Fig. 1. 
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**'The gentleman’s mustache came up under his 
nose, and his nose came down over his mustache.” 
It is not that the great master of word-portraiture 
definitely designed this mechanism, but that he 
saw so clearly and distinctly that it was a neces- 
sity with him to insist upon the image which pre- 
sented itself. In this trait of Dickens's art we 
read something of the character of his observa- 
tion. To most, if not to all, of us the character- 
istic peculiarities and oddities of the people whom 
we meet and whom we know soften down by 


to observe them. We do not think this was so 
with Dickens. We believe that it was almost 
impossible for any degree of familiarity to blunt 
the fine edge of his observation ; and as in daily 





life, so in his books, he assured himself of the 
presence of his characters as they came upon 
the scene. ‘This is, in the highest sense, the 
dramatic instinct. 
the method is mechanical. All art when ana- 
lyzed has its mechanism, but it takes a man of 
genius to invent a mechanism for himself and to 
set it in orderly motion. It is fortunate that the 
writers who have modeled their style upon Dick- 
ens’s have not made a special study of this pe- 
culiarity of the great master’s manipulation ; for 
repetition not inspired as was the repetition of 
the author of David Coppersield would be an in- 
supportable fault. 





HULDY’S YOUNG MAN. 


+ S°! I see Huldy Blare’s young man as I 

\ come up the lane,” said Miss Mallet, 
*‘a-Jeaning in at her keeping-room winder as 
cozy as you please! An unkimmon smart-look- 
ing chap. Eh, Cyrus?” 

** Do tell!” spoke up sister Jane. “Is Hul- 
dah Blare thinking about a beau, at her time of 
life? Rather late in the day.” 

** Never too late to mend,” said Cyrus, face- 
tiously. 

Now Cyrus had been sweet upon Huldah all 
his days ; but latterly there had arisen a coolness 
between them. Huldah wanted him to study 
law, while he had set his heart upon filling the 
pulpit at Rowley, and settling down soberly with 
Huldah at the parsonage. There had been a 
quarrel, and Huldah had gone away on a visit, to 
be followed on her return by the aforesaid young 
man. Nobody knew exactly whether she had 
jilted Cyrus or whether he had changed his 
mind; only Jane suspected, and Miss Mallet 
thought she'd heard words one night, when she 
went to see Huldah, before raising the knocker. 
Miss Mallet always made it a rule to stand on 
the door-step for a few minutes before knocking, 
in order to collect herself, and whatever unguard- 
ed words might float outward from her neighbors’ 
lips. 

Ms Yes, Huldy’s no chicken,” pursued Miss 
Mallet. ‘‘ Lemme see: her folks was married 
forty-nine year come Thanksgiving-time, and 
Huildy’s the baby. She'll never see thirty-five 
agin. Her young man must be consid’able youn- 

er. 

7 ** Younger!” cried Jane. ‘‘ Dear me! I did 
think Huldy had more dignity. I'd like to see 
a boy proposing to me!” 

** Hoity-toity! I dare say you would, Jane 
Allan,” laughed the visitor. ‘‘ ‘There ain't noth- 
ing in the Scripters agin it. Eh, Cyrus?” 

** Against a boy proposing to Jane ?” 

** Cyrus! how can you be so frivolous? You, a 
clergyman! Dear me, what can Huldy be think- 
ing of?” 

** Her young man, I reckon. 
rus?” 

**T don't reckon on any thing where a wom- 
an’s concerned!” said he, with some bitter- 
ness. ; 

‘*Deary me, Cyrus Allan, how come you to 
let this young popinjay cut you out—that’s what 
I'd like to know? Here you was right handy, 
and knowed Huldy ever since she was that high. 
I allus thought you’d make a match of it, you 
two. She's jest the cut-out for a minister's wife, 
to sing psalms and lead in prayer at class-meet- 
ings, and carry broth and flannel to the poor.” 

**Huldy? Why, Miss Mallet,” cried Jane, 
**T’ve heard her say she wouldn’t marry a min- 
ister if there wasn’t another man in creation— 
having every body in the parish bringing tithes 
of mint and cumin, as she calls it.” 

** P’r’aps she wa’n't asked.” 

** Like as not,” said Jane. ‘‘Sour grapes. But 
it does beat every thing her taking up with this 
bo > gs 

“Oh, he’s got as good a mustache as Cyrus 
has; he’s old enough to go alone!” 

“To know better!” 

**Wa'al, it ain’t such a terrible thing no way. 
Deacon Canticle’s younger ’n his wife, and they 
was allus ble together. Nobody’d knowed 
about it if they didn’t go peeking into the fam- 
ily Bible!” 

**Time’s a delusion,” said Cyrus, 


Don’t you, Cy- 


** When 


people reach maturity, a few years on either side | 


don't signify.” Cyrus was a trifle the junior of 
Haldah himself. “ Shakspeare was younger than 
Ann Hathaway, and Dr. Johnson—” 

* Law!” interrupted Miss Mallet, “did you 
know his wife was down with measles ?” taking 
it for granted that he spoke of the village doc- 
tor, and thankful she hadn't forgotten to tell the 
news. 

** Oh, Cyrus means the Dr. Johnson who wrote 
dictionaries and things,” corrected Jane. 

“Law! I don’t know nothing about him. 
never see his wife, neither.” 

“Well,” continued Jane, with Huldy still 
heavy on her mind, ‘‘1'm willing folks should 
marry their grandmothers if they want to; but 
I must say I’m disappointed in Huldy.” 

** And I shouldn't wonder if Cyrus was too!” 
** He’s got his calling—” 
**I guess he won't need to be calling round 
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It is easy enough to say that | 





| about topreach. Neither could he help acknowl- 
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to Huldy's now; she seems to be already under 
conviction.” 

And to Cyrus's jaundiced eyes she did indeed 
appear content and happy, as he watched her 
strolling among the beds of larkspur and love- 
lies-bleeding, with ‘* her young man ;” and when 
presently she plucked a carnation for his but- 
ton-hole, and leaned on his arm as if it belonged 
to her, the heart of Cyrus stood still, and he 
didn’t feel in the least like practicing what he was 


edging, as they stood together in the paling light, 
that the young man had a taking way with him, 
and that Huldah herself looked his peer, with 
her sparkling colors and pretty coquetries—that 
there would always be something girlish about 
her were she ninety odd. 

It was almost twilight when Huldah closed 
the garden gate between herself and her young 
man, who bent and kissed her hand as he with- 
drew. She was still lingering there, while the 
stars blossomed out overhead, when Cyrus him- 
self passed by, hesitated, and returned to the gate. 

*“*A fine evening,” he said. ‘‘I suppose it 
isn’t too late for congratulations, Huldy?” She 
gave a start that shook all the dew from the sy- 
ringa bush at her elbow. 

** Better late than never,” she returned, in a 
minute. ‘‘*Congratulations are always welcome, 
you know.” 

**T don’t know any thing about it. 
er congratulated.” 

**Oh, but you will be; I shall congratulate you 
on your first sermon !” 

** Pardon: I did not mean to speak of myself ; 
and then, I doubt if you ever hear a sermon of 
mine.” 

** Oh” (sharply), ‘‘are you going for a mission- 
ary?” If Cyrus could have seen the face that 
grew pale and convulsed at the fear, he would 
have felt appeased ; but the darkness hid it. 

**No; only you will not be here to profit by 
my pastoral instructions. Well, Huldah, don’t 
suppose that J grudge you your happiness.” 

‘**T’m sure you needn't.” 

**T'd rather you had it than I, since it has been 
shown that we couldn't both share it together.” 

**Thank you. I dare say you'll find your own 
share yet.” 

**T don’t look for any. There are plenty in the 
world who get on without it, I suppose. Good- 
night, Huldah.” 

**Good-night. But—Cyrus—” 

** Did you speak ?” turning back, 

**No, no” (hastily). ‘‘ Here comes Miss Mal- 
let. Good-night.” 

**You don't say that your young man leaves 
as early as this?” queried that personage ; ‘‘ jest 
on the edge of the evening too. My stars! when 
I was young things was different. But, law! 
girls wasn’t so ready to snap at a husband as 
nowadays! Men was thicker ’n flies in July, and 
now they're skeerse as good sense.” 

** Won't you come in and make it up to me?” 
asked Huldah, laughing. 

**Wa'al, I don't care if I do. S’pose he won't 
be back. He's a likely-looking chap enough, 
but Jane and Cyrus don’t think you’d oughter be 
marrying such a young fellow. They're terrible 
disappointed in you, but I tell ’em it won’t mat- 
ter a hundred years hence.” 

‘** Did Cyrus say so?” asked Huldah. 

*‘Him and Jane hed a good deal to say. I 
don’t rightly remember the whole on’t. Folks 
will talk spicy, you know, when others get in luck. 
I s’pose you'll be thinking about wedding-cake 
afore long?” Miss Mallet always baked the wed- 
ding-cake for the people of Rowley. ‘‘ I thought 
I'd better speak early, as I'd allus baked for the 
family, and I knowed you wouldn’t want a new 
hand a-mixing it. And there’s the bride-cake. 
You might order the butter and eggs and fruits 
all together, or p'r'aps I coui4 do it as I go home, 
and save you the trouble. S des & Weight keep 
open till nine mostly, and I co ‘ld git a good bake 
on to it early in the morning. 

**You needn’t be in such a ~‘urry, Miss Mal- 
let,” langhed Huldah. ‘I'll le. you know when 
I’m going to be married in good season to have 
the cake done through. So they think I oughtn’t 
marry euch a young man, do they?” the thorn 
rankling. 

‘**Law! I wouldn’t let that hinder if I was yon, 
Huldy.” If any thing should persuade Huldah 
from the match, it was plain there would be no 
cake to bake. ‘‘ Let them laugh as wins. The 
Allans, to be sure, turned up their noses as high 
as nine, and don’t think you've got any dignity 
to spare, and Miss Higgins she laughed as though 
she'd ’a died when I pointed him out to her. 

* That Huldy’s young man!’ says she. ‘Do tell! 
has she took that child to bring up for better or 
worse?’ But, law! if you're satisfied, and the 
cake’s got a good bake, there ain’t nobody hurt.” 

Next day when Huldah dropped into Mr. 
Inche’s store for some trifle, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to tell her that he had just received some 
choice silks, which he could offer her at a bar- 
gain, ‘‘ Real bridal colors, Miss Blare.” And 
Miss Pucker, the dress-maker, refused several 
customers, in order to be in readiness to make 
Huldah’s wedding gowns. 

But the world wasn’t made in a day, and Hul- 
dah and her young man seemed in no hurry. 
The neighborhood, indeed, had hardly grown fa- 
miliar with their goings and comings, when a 
young lady appeared to vary the scene. It was 
nothing new for Huldah Locke to visit her aunt, 
but every one decided that this particular visit 
was ill-timed. And when Huldy’s young man 
and Huldy’s young niece were met walking in 
lonely paths together, or rowing on the twilight 
river, side by side, Mrs. Grundy could no longer 
contain herself, but must speak her mind, con- 
vulsed as she was with jealous misgivings on 
Haldy’s account. Why had she been such a 
fool as to ask Huldy Locke down till the thing 
was settled beyond a peradventure ? 


I was nev- 





have done with it?” sighed Miss Mallet. ‘It’s a 
justice upon her for trifling with her luck in this 

way. It ought to be a warning to others!” 

** It’s what she might have expected of such 

a chit of a boy,” said Jane Allan. ‘* She oughtn’t 

have put temptation in his way. Children always 

take to sweet things.” 

** For the matter of that,” said Cyrus, * Hul- 

dah is only ten years older than her niece, and 

much the prettier,” 

‘*Speak for yourself, Cyrus,” snapped Jane. 

‘* Every eye makes its own beauty. I thought 
you had more spirit than to stand up for her. 

She’s only getting her come-uppance. ‘Ten years 

is no laughing matter, and 1'm afraid Huldy ‘ll 
laugh the other side of her mouth !” 

But Huldy appeared confident of her own 
charms, and oblivious of danger, though little 
Huldy was sometimes seen at the station taking 
leave of the young man, 

** Huldy’s either too good for ‘arth or vainer 
*n a peacock,” Miss Mallet assured the public, 

‘for she lets Little Huldy harness Old Daisy 
and gallivant off to meet Mr. What’s-his-name 
at the train when he’s expected down; and if it 
ain't Little Huldy’s picter he keeps in his watch, 

I'll never believe my eyes agin. I think you'd 
oughter call over and console the afflicted, Cyrus,” 
said she, after Cyrus had been called to the par- 
ish of Rowley. ‘‘She’s one of your flock, and 
likely to remain so. P’r'aps you might show her 
how ’twas all for the best, eh ?” 

But Cyrus did not undertake that pastoral 
duty; he wrestled daily with himself instead, 
because his heart rejoiced in spite of him at the 
possible inconstancy of Huldy's young man. 
Surely it was not meet that a minister of the 
Gospel should entertain such weaknesses, but 
ministers as well as people are unsublimated 
flesh and blood as yet. Not that Cyrus in the 
least believed the current gossip; in the first 
place, the man who had once loved Huldah could 
never think of another, and secondly, it was too 
good to be true. 

**Wa’al, the cake’s in the oven, sure’s you live, 
Jane Allan,” said Miss Mallet, coming in one 
morning, later, in a flutter of excitement. ‘‘ My 
word for it, I’d give it clean up; thinks I, that 
cake’s dough to the end of time!” 

‘* What cake are you talking about?” asked 
Jane; but Cyrus, who was meditating a sermon 
in the adjoining room, knew by instinct, and his 
heart began to throb in great plunges, as if it 
moved out of its place at every pulse. 

**Why, Huldy’s wedding-cake, to be sure!” 

** All’s well that ends well. I wish her joy.” 

“You may wish me joy when that batch is 
well out of the oven, neither too hard-baked, 
nor with a quagmire in the middle of it. I 
ought to be beating eggs for the bride-cake this 
minute, but I knew you'd want to have the news 
first-hand. I s’pose Cyrus ‘ll git a proper hand- 
some fee!” Cyrus groaned and threw down his 
pen. It had not occurred to him before that he 
should be called upon to marry Huldah to his 
rival. 

**You never see such a heap of finery as is 
lying round over to Huldy’s—silk gowns and 
things, jest down from Bosting, all bows and 
ends—Miss Pucker didn’t git that job—and the 
wedding veil sprawling over a lounge. Huldy 
shet the door when she come out to speak to me, 
but I'd seen my fill through the crack afore; 
and little Huldy’s to be bride-maid, I reckon, 
for she was a-trying on some white fixing in the 
parlor chamber.” 

It was going to be a very quiet wedding—no- 
body invited but a few friends from Boston, and 
the Rev. Cyrus Allan and his sister. Cyrus 
would have given all he was worth if it would 
have enabled him to stay away, but how could 
he refuse to marry a parishioner and an old 
friend, unless he were to fall ill or break a limb 
in the mean time? But the fated day drew on, 
and found him sound in body, if distracted in 
mind, as he helped Jane into the carriage and 
shut her finery in the door, thinking how much 
it seemed as if they were going to a funeral in- 
stead. A handful of friends were assembled in 
Huldy’s parlor, and a swinging bell of flowers 
marked the spot where the bridal party were to 
pose; and presently there was a portentous rus- 
tling and murmuring in the hall, and Cyrus 
caught sight of a cloud of tulle and a confused 
panorama of faces, from amidst which Huldah’s 
shone out like a fixed star, before he dropped his 
eyes upon his prayer-book and began the service, 
with a countenance as white as his gown. 

**T was looking through the crack of the door,” 
chronicled Miss Mallet, who was always present 
on such occasions to cut the cake and order 
things duly, ‘‘and I thought Cyrus Allan would 
drop every minute, and I jest run for the cam- 
phire bottle.” 

He went through the ceremony as if he had 
been wound up for the purpose, without once 
raising his eyes to the bride’s, The response, ‘‘ I, 
Huldah, take thee, Henry, to my wedded hus- 
band,” sounded to him like the far-off whispers 
in a shell; all the faces about him seemed wa- 
vering and disturbed; he saw Jane standing 
primly against the wall in her stiff, old-fashioned 
brocade—her grandmiother’s wedding gown— 
with its modern ruffles of embroidered muslin, 
and the great fronds and ferns upon it seemed to 
grow as she waited there, while he speculated if 
ali the hearts that had ached under that bodice 
could make up the sum of his present agony ; and 
directly the blessing was over, and summoning 
all his strength of will and pride, Cyrus bent for- 
ward to congratulate the bride, and—the bride 
was only little Huldah! 

“*T never knowed it myself,” reported Miss 
Mallet, ‘‘till I come back to the crack of the door, 


little Huldy’s head, now that they faced round, 
and that old Huldy was nothing but a bride- 














** Why didn’t she let me bake the cake, and 


maid. I was all struck of a heap, and I hed to 


and see, all of a sudding, that the veil was on to | 


self! And I was downright mad, too, at being 
so took in. You see, the way of it was, little 
Huldy’s step-father wouldn’t let her marry her 
young man, ‘cause the minute she up and did, 
he'd lose control of the property her own pa left 
to her; and her ma, she hadn’t no marrer to her 
bones, and never durst say her soul was her'n if 
any man thought different; and as little Huldy’s 
step-father was her guardeen, and she wa'n’t of 
age, and a-wasting her money for her in riotous 
living, and keeping of her pinched and treatin 
of her shameful, they was afeared he’d forbi 
the banns if he got wind of it, he was sech a 
heathen; so they'd kep it sly, and the rest of us 
hed wasted enough sympathy on Huldah Blare 
to found a hospital, you see, 

*** How could you play us such an unneighbor- 
ly trick, Miss Huldy,’ says I, afterward, ‘and 
keep us so long in the outer darkness ? We did 
a sight of worrying for you that we might have 
been spared if we'd only knowed he wa’n’t your 
young man,” 

“**T never said he was my young man,’ said 
she, a-laughing. ‘ You drew your own conclu- 
sions.’ 

‘*** Yes,’ thinks I, ‘I drew my own conclu- 
sions from hanging round the premises, and 
watching the shadders on the window-curtings.’ 
And jest then Cyrus Allen, he came in, and, 
‘Miss Mallet,’ says he, joking like, ‘I thought 
it was a pity to leave Miss Huldy without her 
young man, after all the talk, and disappoint the 
neighbors too, and I’ve kindly volunteered to 
take his place, and ‘‘ show her it was all for the 
best ;” so you'll have to bake cake for the whole 
parish!’ And Huldah blushed jest like a rose 
in June, as putty as if she'd bin sixteen ; but, you 
see, she’s got her young man, after all, if he is a 
minister, and she don’t seem noways sorry.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPonDEnT. } 


The Exposure in the City: a Blow for the “ Leading 
Journal :” “Salting” a Mine.—Terrific Railway Ac- 
cident: Recognizing the Dead.—Poole, the Tailor.— 
Turf Profit. - 

| dpe the insignificant heading of Rubery 

v. Grant and Sampson, a libel case, we 
have seen this week one of the greatest ex- 
posures of commercial immorality that have 
ever been brought to light; and the plaintiff 
has come out of the affair with as dirty hands 
as the defendants. ‘The interest of the case is 
doubled, and the blackness of it, by the fact that 
the greatest literary and commercial power in 

Europe—the Times newspaper, which has been 

held in such matters to be above suspicion—has 

been shown to be open, through one of its em- 
ployés, to pecuniary influence. Mr. Sampson, 
the editor of the City Article of the Times, whose 
power in the world of commerce to make or 
mar a speculation has for many years surpassed 
that of any other man in Europe, has, it seems, 
been in the habit of being ‘‘ squared” by Baron 

Albert Grant. The ‘‘ baron” himself, a most 

unwilling witness, has been obliged to admit 

that he has greased that gentleman’s palms 
very freely. ‘The checks that Sampson received 
from him, and which were paid to a number, not 

a name, were procured, it appears, from a confi- 

dential clerk of the baron’s, and photographed, 

so that denial was impossible. ‘‘On the 12th 
of April I gave Mr. Sampson a check On 
the same day I paid him another...... 
9th of June I paid him a check for £400; on 
the 13th of June, for £100; on the 20th of July, 
for £250; same date, £62 10s. ; 21st of Decem- 
ber, £1025; same date, £200...... I did not pay 
him for writing articles for me I really can 
not say whether I paid him £5000 in 1872, with- 
out a reference to my books A man in Mr. 
Sampson's position would be entitled to allot- 
ments of stock.” The baron did not, in fact, 
pay him by the article, but by allotments, and 
if the speculation made a profit, Sampson cleared 
it, but if it happened to be a loss, Grant re-im- 
bursed him. Such a scandal in so high a place 
has never yet been made public even in the 

City. For years, it seems, there have been 

doubts about the Times man—who, I need not 

say, has been dismissed—but the revelation has 
come at last like a bomb-shell. What has been 
the total amount of bribe will never be known ; 
but Mr. Sampson had £1500 a year from the 
Times to keep him straight, and has always 
lived, it is said, at the rate of £7000. Tempta- 
tion in such a case was, no doubt, tremendous ; 
but as to his being ‘‘ consulted by most of the 
first mercantile houses in London,” as the baron 
says was the case, in order, I suppose, to tar oth- 
ers with the same brush, we need not believe un- 
less we choose. ‘‘I deliberately and emphatical- 
ly say that I never even used a scintilla of influ- 
ence over Mr. Sampson or the ‘ Money Article’ 
of the Times, nor did I have Mr. Sampson un- 
der my thumb in the remotest possible way,” is 
another of Baron Grant's assertions. But you 
will understand that the view I have always 
given of this great financial agent’s character is 
more than corroborated by this trial. It is not 
surprising to any one that he should bribe any 
body to serve any purpose. But the blow, as 
respects Sampson, is to a great degree unex- 
pected, and is a crushing one. ‘Though I have 
every reason to believe that the Zimes is perfect- 
ly blameless in the matter, this treachery of its 
servant will no doubt affect its commercial pow- 
er, and I am sorry for it, because I think its in- 
tentions have always been honorable. If it were 
not for the introduction of these two great names, 
and their disgraceful exposure, the case itself, 
into which they have been dragged by Rubery 
out of revenge, would have an immense intrinsic 
| interest, and it concerns you across the Atlantic 
to the full as much as ourselves. You have 
heard through your own channels of the *‘ Pyr- 
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fields of California, no doubt—how the ground 
in that region teemed with precious stones ; how 
ant-hills were so full of rubies and diamonds that 
it was not worth while to pick them out, but the 
‘whole ant-hill was put in a bag;” and now we 
know the very shop in London where those rough 
gems were bought, in order, as these scoundrels 
term it, to ‘‘ salt” the region in question, and at- 
tract unsuspicious share-holders to subscribe mon- 
ey to work it. The audacious assertions of Ru- 
bery & Co. aroused the indignation of science in 
the person of the United States geologist, Mr. 
Clarence King, and they could not put the salt 
upon Ais tail. His account of the unscientific 
situation in which he found the diamonds and 
rubies, sometimes in ant-hills, sometimes ‘‘ scat- 
tered on the surface or in the sand,” and some- 
times ‘“‘on a knob of rock rising two inches 
above the surface,” whence a breath of wind 
must have dislodged them, is really very humor- 
ous. That the whole concern was a swindle of 
the most abominable description is indeed abun- 
dantly evident, and also why Rubery brings the 
action. He has nothing in the way of character 
to lose by it, and he is resolved to be revenged 
upon Sampson, who exposed the fraud in article 
after article in the Times. ‘‘ I may be a rogue,” 
says the complainant; ‘‘ but I will show the 
world that there are two other men as big 
rogues as [ am, one of whom at least has had 
the reputation of being an honest man.” So, 
curiously enough, Sampson’s well-deserved fall 
has been brought about—or, at all events, pre- 
cipitated—by an action which really did him 
credit; for whether he was instigated by Grant 
or not to expose the ‘Pyramid Range,” it was 
obviously his duty to do so. The worst of the 
whole business (upon which in other respects 
honest men have to congratulate themselves) is 
the bad effect such a revelation of wholesale 
roguery upon all sides is apt to have upon 
weak and irresolute natures. Such men, I fear, 
will be found saying to themselves, ‘‘ Since all 
these people are dishonest, how can I hope to 
succeed in commerce unless I am dishonest 
also? It is like fighting with a bow and ar- 
row against the rifle.” 

Our merry Christmas has been marred by a 
terrible railway accident, which has occurred on 
the Great Western Railway to an excursion train 
full of Lendon pleasure-takers, on their way to 
spend this festive season with their relatives in 
the country. Thirty persons were killed on the 
spot, and seventy wounded. Being mostly poor 
folks, with little or no luggage, identification has 
been in many cases difficult; while the bodies 
themselves are so mangled—the faces having in 
some instances turned b/ack from the violence 
of the collision—that, even when the friends of 
the dead are discovered, recognition is almost 
impossible. One father was shown the body of 
his child, and knelt tremblingly down by it; but 
he thought ‘‘that” could not be the head; he 
got up, greatly relieved and with some hope ; but 
easting his eyes on the second row of mutilated 
forms, he staggered k as if struck by a blow. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘she is there.” Of course they 
are watched, even the poorest, with jealous care. 
**T can stand it well enough,” said one of the 
policemen employed in this sad office, and nod- 
ding in the direction of the row of dead; ‘I 
ean a’most stand looking at ’em, but I can’t 
stand them recognitions.” Heaven keep my 
readers from all such! 

Of the two most successful ‘‘ winners” on the 
turf last season “‘ the Reverend Mr. Launde,” it 
seems, is one. This divine plumes himself on 
never betting a shilling, but he has realized in 
stakes alone (chiefly owing to his mare Apology) 
the sum of £15,000—equal to the incomes of 
three bishops. If he had backed his horses as 
most owners do, he would of course have real- 
ized a princely or archiepiscopal fortune. 

The cold has been more intense with us than 
has been known for many winters, and the mem- 
bers of the Swimming Club, who guarantee to 
bathe every morning at 7 a.m., whether it hails, 
rains, snows, or freezes, have had a very rough 
time of it. During the past week only ten have 
put in an appearance; and on Thursday, our 
bitterest day, there were but six of them, one 
an old gentleman of sixty, who takes the lead in 
the general plunge. Each of these monomaniacs 
brings his little strip of carpet (like a street jug- 
gler), undresses on it, and then dives into the 
frozen water—the ice having been broken for 
him—like a wild-duck. But if they say they 
like it, they lie. 

There was a rumor some time ago, which even 
crossed the Atlantic, that the famous but un- 
known donor of those £1000 anonymous checks 
which have of late years benefited so many char- 
itable institutions was her Majesty the Queen. 
But it now appears that it was a certain Mr. 
Attwood, who has recently died near Cheshunt. 
He was very rich, but lived very quietly. His 
books show that he thus gave away no less than 
£350,000, £45,000 within the last year. He 
made his money by glass. A thousand-pound 
note was found lying on the floor of his room as 
if it was waste paper. 

Mr. Poole is our great tailor, and is patronized 
by ‘‘the Prince of Wales and all the royal fam- 
ily,” as the phrase goes. It is even whispered 
that the heir-apparent has occasionally consent- 
ed to borrow a little money of him, which has 
been set down among the coats and waistcoats. 
However that may be, H.R.H. is very affable to 
him; and on the occasion of his marriage’ with 
Alexandra of Denmark, actually got his royal 
father-in-law* to shake hands with Poole. He 
saw Albert Edward do it, and therefore im- 
agined Poole must be somebody of importance 
—as indeed he is to Albert Edward. His mon- 
ey and his royal connection do give him a certain 





* The present King of Denmark, the proudest mon- 
arch, with the least reason for pride (with the excep- 


tion, perhaps, of his son, the King of Greece), of any 
in Europe. 





status, no doubt, but his little airs are apt to be 
rebuked. A little while ago a certain aristocrat 
who deals with Poole called at his establishment 
twice without finding him at home; the third 
time he found him. ‘‘ Why, Poole, my good 
fellow, where have you been?” ‘Oh, I have 
been staying in the country with my friend, Lord 
Rivers."* ‘I hope you enjoyed yourself,” said 
the customer, amused. ‘‘ Well, pretty well; but 
the company was rather mixed.” ‘‘ But, my 
good fellow, Poole,” returned the other, “‘ you 
can’t expect to meet all tailors.” 

I conclude with a riddle that will please your 
young folks: Why is a church-bell more affable 
than a church organ? Because one will go when 
it’s tolled, but the other will be blowed first. 
‘¢ Will be blowed” is rather a slang expression ; 
but it is holiday-time, so pray excuse 

Yours truly, 

. R. Kemsate, of London. 





GERMAN SERVANTS. 


N ordinary German households only one serv- 
ant is kept. If there are children there will 
be a nurse-maid ; and if perennial babes flourish, 
there will be also that disastrous institution, a 
wet-nurse. If the household be that of a mili- 
tary man (and nine out of ten of your acquaint- 
ances wear uniform), there will be an orderly, 
who helps with the rougher work, such as the 
hewing of wood and drawing of water, but as a 
rule he will have no livery, but rather fulfill the 
necessary duties of ‘‘odd man” about the house- 
hold, departing when his work is over to his 
other avocations. In engaging a servant you 
will find that she invariably bargains for her 
‘*Sunday out.” She belongs to a Krdnzchen, 
or club; and it will be her privilege to depart 
early on Sunday afternoons to the coffee-garden 
where the festive meeting is held. Of church- 
going there is, in Protestant Germany, no ques- 
tion; but of much dancing during Sunday after- 
noons with the ‘‘ Brautigam” of the moment 
there can be no evasion. This is a matter of 
custom and right, to which it would be useless 
folly todemur. Of “walking out” nothing much 
is said. At seven o'clock a servant’s work is 
considered to be finished. It is then her privi- 
lege to take her stand in some convenient corner 
of the garden, or under the porte cochére, and 
there, stocking in hand, to finish the day with 
gossip and flirtation. 

Thus the custom of lounging in doorways 
makes locomotion far afield a work of superero- 
gation, nor will the click of knitting-needles nor 
the clack of tongues be pretermitted, even though 
the master and mistress pass by that way. From 
Easter to Michaelmas your servants will thus 
stand; and however distasteful the custom or 
exasperating the rite to their employers, it would 
be useless to attempt to suppress it. It is their 
**custom, and they will.” For stolid, heavy, 
unemotional sticking to their rights, for an in- 
elastic temperament, and an unyielding selfish- 
ness, servants are, perhaps, unrivaled 
in Europe. 

As a rule, in Germany the servants change 
their situations only at quarter-day, and though 
now and again some spirited may take 
the mors aux dents and summarily depart, the 
rule is generally observed ; so that the mistress 
who has been made miserable at Christmas has 
to endure the maid’s presence until Easter, when 
quarter -day strikes the order for release, and 
the unwilling, incompetent, dirty, or disobedient 
**help” carries herself off. Under such circum- 
stances it is not to be wondered at if the “‘ ways” 
of domestic life are not paths of flowers. And 
even should you assert your independence, and, 
throwing off custom's thrall, refuse to be annoy- 
ed by the presence of a rebellious member of 
your household, you will scarcely find yourself 
any better off, since there will be no disengaged 
damsels ready to take the rebel’s place. This 
being the case, you had better bide your time 
until quarter-day shall sanction the welcome 
change. As a rule, there is a great disinclina- 
tion to leave a good place at Christmas. Be- 
tween two stools it is difficult not to fall to the 
ground, and the outgoing and incoming maid is 
neither welcomed with nor sped by parting gifts. 
The wages of an ordinary female servant vary 
from three to five pounds a year, seldom passing 
the limit, unless in the larger towns, of six 
pounds; therefore Christmas gifts form an im- 
portant item in their receipts. These, of course, 
vary according to the resources of the family ; 
but in the most modest household the maid-of- 
all-work will receive not less than a thaler, a neat 
gown, some unbleached linen, a pound of coffee, 
and minor gifts in the shape of Pfeffer and 
roe a comforter, a pair of gloves, or a 
shawl. In larger establishments the Trinkgelder 
will be on a more liberal scale: two or three tha- 
lers each for the women, and four or five for the 
men, and the gifts in kind of a proportionately 
better quality. At the greater and lesser fair (fes- 
tivals which take place in most towns twice yearly) 
your servants will expect at least a thaler, to be 
spent in fairings, and it is customary to give that 
sum, or more, if you are liberally inclined, to the 
nurse who comes to tell you that your last in- 
fant has cut its first tooth. Servants, both men 
and maids, only consider the engagement to en- 
ter your service binding if you give them what is 
called Handgeld (the customary thaler), as a 
pledge that on your part it is a bona fide trans- 
action. 

In almost every thing domestics are allow- 
anced, provisions (not stores only) being kept 
under strict lock and key, and doled out from 
meal to meal according to want or necessity by 
the indefatigable Hausfrau. So much bread and 


* A lord is a lord, of course; but this is not a true 
specimen ; he was one of the backers of the Tichborne 


claimant. Perhaps the company at the noble lord’s 
was ** mixed.” 








so much butter are allowed, or board-wages are 
given, so that the servants are independent in all 
smaller matters of the family food. In bourgeois 
families, where a certain national fare is the or- 
der of the day, masters and servants consume 
their Hausmannskost in friendly unison; but in 
better-class households, where three or four do- 
mestics are kept, and somewhat of the French 
and English cuisines enter into competition with 
the German, an entirely separate table is a neces- 
sary evil, ‘There is no eating of cold joints, no 
consuming of made dishes which have already 
done duty up stairs; the appointed dinner and 
supper for every day in the week are strictly ad- 
hered to, and any attempt to interfere with the 
gastronomic rights of the Dienstleute would cause 
rebellion in the kitchen. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ETAILS have been received of the loss of 

the Mi gra an emigrant ship, with about 
five hund sengers, bound from London to 
New Zealand. At midnight on November 17 
the alarm of fire was given. Either by the sud- 
den shriveling up of the sails and tackle, or by 
want of nerve in the steersman, all command 
over the vessel was lost. She turned her head 
to the wind, and thus flame and smoke were 
blown in upon the ship. All appliances at hand 
for extinguishing the fire were used in vain. 
The boats in the fore part of the vessel were on 
fire, but there was a rush of ngers and crew 
for the remaining boats. The first and second 
officers each took charge of one boat, and these 
boats were successfully launched. It is sup- 
posed that each boat contained about thirty 
persons. They did not part from the ship at 
once; but from their position the men (for only 
men are spoken of as having found refuge in the 
boats) saw, without being able to relieve, the 
wretched emigrants on board the burning ship. 
Nearly four hundred and thirty persons perish- 
ed in their sight. Some who escaped the fire 
are described as Jumping overbgard to escape 
sinking with the vessel. For two days the boats 
kept together; then they parted in rough weath- 
er, and nothing has ever been heard of the one 
in charge of the first mate. The inmates of the 
other boat suffered fearfully from hunger, thirst, 
and exposure. The history of the voyage is a 
narrative of madness and death, and life pro- 
longed only by the most horrible expedients of 
shipwrecked men. On the 27th of November 
there were but five men remaining in the boat. 
Two of these had lost their reason, and the oth- 
ers were faint and drowsy. In this condition 
they were found by the British Sceptre, an iron 
sailing ship. The two who had become insane 
died on board. The three remaining men were 
conveyed to 8t. Helena, whence they were re- 
moved a few days afterward by the mail steam- 
er Nyanza. Only these three were saved out of 
the whole five hundred who sailed from London 
in the ill-fated Cospatrick. 





About the middle of January some of the se- 
verest weather ever known occurred in Kansas. 
Twenty-one men were found frozen and in a 
— condition on the plains. Some of them 
died, and the others were badly crippled. On 
January 14 it was telegraphed from Helena, 
Montana, that the mercury in the thermometers 
froze the night before. Several Chinamen were 
frozen to death in the town. From all parts of 
the Northwest reports came of severely cold 
weather, and great suffering in consequence. 


A law against kidnaping has been introduced 
in the Senate of Pennsylvania. It proposes to 
make the severest punishment imprisonment for 
twenty-five years and a fine of $10,000. Then 
follows the provision that this law is not to op- 
erate in the case of any child now stolen, pro- 
vided the child shall be given up to the nearest 
magistrate, justice of the peace, or sheriff with- 
in thirty days after the passage of the act. 





A proposition has been made by a Duluth pa- 
er that a railroad be constructed on the = 
rom Duluth to the Soult—the whole length of 

Lake Superior! The idea suggested is simply 

to spike the rails to the ice without grading, 

filling, excavating, or any other preliminaries. 

The road would be about four hundred miles 

long, and it is claimed it would last until April. 

Then the track could be taken up and stowed 

away until the next season. Quite a brilliant 

idea this. 





They have a new kind of thief in England. 
On being arrested, not long ago, he not only ad- 
mitted his guilt, but requested that sentence be 
passed upon him for his own protection and that 
of the public. ‘‘It is a terrible thing,” said he, 
“that a fellow like me should be going about.” 


B. L. Farjeon, in The Sign of the Silver Flagon, 
embodies a charming love story, which is nar- 
rated with much more cordial sympathy than is 
usual with novel-writers, The author does not 
appear to labor under the embarrassment which 
often tempts a writer to dispatch the genuine 
courtship of his hero and heroine in a few brief 
sentences, but details the course and expression 
of attachment with unreserve. The wedded 
happiness of Philip and Margaret, however, is 
brought to an untimely end by a fire which 
sweeps over the Australian gold-digging village 
in which they dwelt. Their home is burned, 
and Philip, in attempting to rescue Margaret, 
whom he thought in danger, perishes. Marga- 
ret’s subsequent history should be learned from 
a perusal of the book itself. 





The Infant Asylum Ball, which recently took 
place at the Academy of Music, was, if possible, 
even a greater success than on former occasions. 
A large assemblage, gathered from the beauty, 
wealth, and fashion of the metropolis, was pres- 
ent, and the scene on the floor of the Academy 
was a very brilliant one. The object of the In- 
fant Asylum is not only to take care of the in- 
fants, but also to reclaim the mothers. It is true 
that by some this charity has been accused of 
encouraging immorality, but it has been found- 
ed and supported by those who believe that no 
good results follow from the exposure of the 
misfortunes of women. The institution is not 
designed for the degraded, but for those who 
have been led astray, who have been banished 
from home in the time of trouble, who seck pro- 





tection, and who desire to reform and to be re- 
stored to respectable circles in society. It is 
the object of the Asylum to shelter such, and 
to surround them by kind and reforming influ-, 
ences. The mothers receive such care as they 
require, remain and nurse their infants, and can 
then either take them away with them or leave 
them in the care of the institution. One prom- 
inent feature in the work of the Asylum is to 
look after the future welfare of all who are shel- 
tered there, and give such encouragement and 
aid in the effort toward reformation as may be 
needed. It is stated that of all who have sought 
refuge at the asylum only four have been lost 
sight of by the managers. 





Jules Verne was a broker before he was an au- 
thor of any note. After spending all day in buy- 
ing and selling stocks, and figuring up reports, 
he would return home with aching head, and be- 
gin to write for the sake of diversion. After 
he had published several works which obtained 
wonderful popularity he perceived that he could 
earn his livelihood with his pen, and he gave 
up brokerage. He is about forty-six years old, 
quick and nervous in manner, with gray hair 
and beard. He spends much of his life on the 
water, in a pleasure-boat of his own. ” 





There is a deal of trut': in the remark that 
‘friendship is much like china: it is very du- 
rable and beautiful as long as it is quite whole; 
but break it, and all the cement in the world 
will never quite repair the damage.” 





Tt was stated at a recent meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences that complaints had been 
made by workmen engaged in cleansing gar- 
ments with benzine that the fluid had become 
ignited during the scrubbing. An experiment 
was made to test the danger, and it was found 
that sparks were emitted from the fabric while 
it was being rubbed, sufficient, had the scouring 
been briskly continued, to have ignited the in- 
flammable fluid. 





The ice season has begun much earlier this 
year than last. Last winter little or no ice was 
harvested until the middle of February, but now 
the work has made good progress. There can 
be no doubt but there will be an abundant crop 
of ice, and that it will be furnished to consumers 
next summer at low prices. 





Salmon and trout are such delicious fish that 
inhabitants of all countries wish to have them 
near at hand. An effort is to be made to intro- 
duce these fishes into the rivers of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 





The rose gardens of Morocco are reported by 
a recent traveler to exceed in extent and value 
those of Damascus, or even in the valley of Mex- 
ico. The soil is exceedingly fertile, producing 
the date, palm, orange, and lemon, as well as 
olives and almonds. This fertile land, within 
five days’ travel from London, produces so much 
vegetable wealth, under the most barbarous cul- 
tivation, it appears extraordinary that European 
enterprise does not, in such a climate, seek pro- 
fitable employment for its overabundant capi- 
tal, and develop the vast resources which are so 
near at hand. 





A Texan belle recently appeared at a ball in 
a fearfully and wonderfully made costume, of 
which the following is a description: Her dress 
represented the first flag of the Confederacy ; 
on her arm she bore the flag adopted by the 
Confederate National Congress; on the lower 
skirt were stars for the States, with the name 
and seal of each State in the centre; photo- 
graphs of Confederate generals were on the up- 
per skirt, together with pictures of the Alabama 
and Sumter ; on her shoulders were streamers of 
the successful battles ; manacles and chains were 
on her arms; a coronet of the seceded States was 
on her head, and rising above them was a black 
veil representing the gldom thrown over them ; 
this was fastened with the dagger of oppression. 





Near Milan, West Tennessee, a distressing ac- 
cident recently occurred, resulting in the death 
of an accomplished young lady. A pistol had 
been for weeks lying on the mantel-piece of one 
of the rooms of the house. Knowing it to be_ 
unloaded, the young lady and her sister had fre- 
quently handled it carelessly, and playfully 
threatened to shoot each other. But one day 
their brother, intending to leave home next 
morning, loaded the pistol and left it lying on 
the mantel, so as not to forget it when he went 
away. The young ladies came in the apartment 
after dinner, and one of them took up the weap- 
on and remarked that she was going to shoot 
her sister. Pointing the pistol at her she pulled 
the trigger, and, to her horror, a discharge fol- 
lowed, the ball entering the forehead of her sis- 
ter, who fell to the floor, and expired soon after- 
ward, 





Two or three months ago the most important 
figure in Murillo’s famous picture, “‘ The Ap- 
) wg of the Infant Christ to St. Anthony of 

‘adua,’’ was cut from the canvas, and carried 
away—no one knew whither. This picture, con- 
sidered one of Murillo’s most valuable works, 
was painted about the year 1650 for the Cathe- 
dral of Seville, whence the portion of it above- 
mentioned was stolen. Owing to its size, the 
vandals were forced to content themselves with 
cutting out the figure of the monk—San An- 
tonio—which they were able to do without 
damaging any other emo in the painting. 
Early in January two Spaniards called at the 
gallery of Mr. Schaus, in Broadway, stating that 
they had a valuable painting by Murillo which 
they wished to dispose cf, though they refused 
to fix a price upon it themselves. Mr. Schaus 
ontneetak that this was the stolen picture, and 
his suspicions proved true. He communicated 
with the consul-general of Spain, and the pic- 
ture was purchased for the small sum of $250. 
It had been very seriously damaged by rolling 
the canvas, and this fact was the reason why 
the thieves consented to sell it for that price, 
though they evidently were not aware that a re- 
ward of $10,000 had been offered for the recov- 
ery of the stolen picture. Mr. Schaus, bowever, 
restored the picture to the Spanish consulate, 
not for the reward, but because he considered it 
his duty to do so as a lover of art; and it will 
be sent to Spain at once, and by skillful artists 
be restored to its original position in the Cathe- 
dral of Seville. 
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PATERN. 


HE curious and interesting engraving on our 
double page serves to illustrate a singular 
ceremony of which the artist was an eye-witness 
during a tour in Ireland, and which probably be- 
longs to that strange amalgam of pagan or Dru- 
idical superstitions with Christian rites which is 
so often met, in one form or another, among the 
rude Irish peasantry. The sketch was made at 
a place called Balla, in County Mayo, in the 
— of Connaught, or the western part of 
‘Ireland, In olden times Balla was a place of 
considerable historic importance, and figured oft- 
en in the ancient chronicles, but now it has dwin- 
died down to an insignificant village of some six 
hundred pauper inhabitants, with only the ruins 
of a charch, a holy well, and a round tower— 
that puzzle of archzologists—to attest its former 
glory, and attract curiosity-seekers from time to 
time. ‘“‘ Here,” says the artist, ‘‘I saw for the 
first time a ‘ patern.’ Whether the word is from 
paternoster or patron saint I do not know, but 
the country people, if they have a friend sick, or 
a horse or cow, or are sick themselves, will vow 
to perform ‘station’ at some phrticular ‘ patern.’ 
(Balla is the most celebrated.) ‘ Performing 
station’ consists in going round the grave-yard 
on their bare feet, and sometimes on their knees, 
seven times, and then around the well, stopping 
at various points to say a certain number of 
prayers. There were people from far and near, 
some of whom had walked thirty miles. It was 
a weird sight to see them in the grave-yard 
through the night, some going their rounds with 
lighted candles in their hands, and others crouch- 
ing on the grave-stones with their children. 
Going round on their bare knees is a most severe 
thing to do, after, perhaps, a long journey, and 
last year one fainted a dozen times. The first 
patern takes place on Lady-day, the 8th of Sep- 
tember.” 








SAMPO LAPPELILL. 
A TALE FROM LAPLAND. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF Z. TOPELIUS. 

NCE upon a time there lived a Laplander 
and his wife. Do you know where Lap- 
landers live ? 

They live in the far, far north, beyond Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland, where no fields, forests, 
or real houses are to be seen, only large dreary 
bogs, high rocky mountains, and low huts, to 
enter which one has to creep through a hole. 
These huts are the Laplanders’ homes. Their 
country is a very strange one. During the sum- 
mer half of the year there is continual light, for 
the sun never goes down ; and during the winter 
half there is continual darkness, and the st:.rs 
shine both by night and day. 

Ten months of the year it is winter, with 
sleighing, and then the littie Laplanders and 
their wives drive over the snow in small boat- 
shaped sledges, which are not drawn by horses, 
but by reindeer, Have you ever seen a reindeer ? 
It is like a small gray horse in size, but it does 
not resemble a horse otherwise, for it has large 
antlers, a short neck, and a beautiful little head, 
with large bright eyes; when it runs, it goes 
like the whirlwind over hills and mountains, 
making a peculiar clatter with its hoofs. The 
Laplander likes to hear this as he sits in his 
sledge, and wishes he could have good sleighing 
all the year round, 

As I said before, once upon a time there lived 
a Laplander and his wife; their home was far 
away in Lapland, at a place called Aimio, close 
to the large river Janajoki, or Jana. You can 
see Aimio at the top of the map of Finland, 
where Lapland looks like a white night-cap on 
Finland’s head. The place is very dreary and 
wild, but the Laplander and his wife believed 
that nowhere on earth was the snow so white, 
the stars so bright, and the northern lights so 
splendid as at Aimio. They built themselves a 
hut there, after the fashion of other Lapp huts. 
Now in this north region no tall trees grow, 
nothing but small slender birches, more like 
bushes than trees, so they could get no proper 
timber for their hut ; but they took instead some 
long slender birch trunks and stuck them into 
the snow, and tied them together at the upper 
ends, Over these trunks they stretched reindeer 
hides, and when their hut was finished it looked 
very much like a sugar-loaf. At the top of the 
sugar-loaf they left a hole to let out the smoke 
when the fire was alight, and on the south side 
of the hut they left another hole, through which 
they crept in and out. This is the way in which 
Lapp huts are generally made, and Laplanders 
find them warm and comfortable, and flourish 
well in them, although they have no bed or floor 
save the white snow. 

The Laplander and his wife had a little son 
called Sampo, which is considered a lucky name 
in Lapland. Now Sampo was so rich that he 
had two names; one was not enough for him. 
Two travelers in large fur cloaks had once come 
and rested in the hut, who brought with them, 
among other things, some hard white lumps of 
snow—such as the Laplander’s wife had never 
seen before—which they called sugar. They 
gave some bits of this sweet snow to Sampo, and 
pee him on the cheek, saying, ‘‘ Lappelill! 

ppelill!”"* They could not say any thing fur- 
ther, because neither of them spoke the language. 
After this they traveled on toward the Arctic 
Ocean to North Cape, which is the most north- 
erly cape of Europe. But the Lapp mother re- 
membered the travelers and their sweét snow, 
and began to call her son Lappelill. 

**I think Sampo is a much better name,” said 
her husband, taking offense. ‘‘ Sampo betokens 
riches, and I tell thee, mother, don’t mar « lucky 
name. Our Sampo shall yet become King of 
Lapland, and reign over a thousand reindeer and 


* Lappelill signifies in Swedish “ Little Laplander.” 








fifty Lapp huts. Thou shalt live to see it, moth- 
er; thou shalt live to see it!” 

‘* Yes,” said the mother, ‘‘ but Lappelill sounds 
so nice ;” and she still called the boy Lappelill, 
but the father called him Sampo. 

Now there is another fact to be told, and that 
is the boy had not been baptized, for at that time 
there was no priest within twenty miles round. 
‘* Next year we will make a journey to the priest 
and get the boy chri d,” the Laplander used 
to say; but when next year came some hinderance 
remained, so the journey never took place, and 
the boy was still unchristened. 

Sampo Lappelill was now a stout little boy be- 
tween seven and eight years old, with black hair, 
brown eyes, a snub nose, and a wide mouth just 
like his father’s; but this is considered a mark 
of beauty in Lapland. Sampo was not a weakly 
boy for his age. He had his own little snow- 
shoes, on which he danced down the high hills 
by the Jana, and his own little reindeer, which 
he could harness to his own little sledge. Oh, 
you should have seen how the snow whirled and 
blew about him as he drove through the deep 
snow-drifts, till nothing was visible of him ex- 
cept the tuft of his black forelock ! 

‘**T shall never feel happy until the boy is bap- 
tized,” said the mother. ‘‘He may be seized 
by wolves among the rocky mountains any day ; 
or if he meets Hisu’s reindeer with the golden 
antlers, then woe betide him, or any other unbap- 
tized being!” 

Sampo heard her words, and began to wonder 
what reindeer it could be that had golden ant- 
lers. ‘“‘ It must bea splendid reindeer,” said he. 
**T should like to drive to Rastekais with it.” 
Rastekais is a very high dreary mountain about 
five or six miles from Aimio, and can be seen 
from thence. 

** How dare you talk so boldly, you audacious 
boy!” reproved the mother. ‘‘ Rastekais is where 
the trolls have their home, and where Hisii lives 
too.” 

** Who is Hisii ?” asked Sampo. 

This question confused the Lapp wife. ‘‘ What 
ears the boy has got!” thought she. ‘‘ But it is 
my own fault for speaking of such things in his 
presence, The best thing I can do is to frighten 
him about Rastekais at once.” And then she 
said, aloud, ‘‘ Dear Lappelill, never drive to Ras- 
tekais, for there Hisii lives, the great mountain 
king, who can eat a reindeer at a mouthful, and 
swallow little boys like flies.” 

Though he did not say any thing, Sampo pon- 
dered very much over these words, and could not 
help thinking what great fun it would be to have 
a peep at such a mighty fellow as the mountain 
king—but from a good distance, of course! 

Three or four weeks had passed since Christ- 
mas, and still it was quite dark in Lapland. 
There was no morning, noon, or evening, only 
one uninterrupted night; and the moon shone, the 
northern lights sparkled, and the stars twinkled 
brightly all day and night. Sampo began to feel 
dull. It was now so long since he had seen the 
sun that he had nearly forgotten how it looked, 
and when any body spoke about the summer he 





only recollected that it was a time when the gnats- 


nearly stung him to death ; so he did not wish for 
summer to come back, if only it would become 
light enough for him to use his snow-shoes. 

One day at noon (though it was dark) the 
Lapp father said, ‘Come here; I want to show 
you something.” Sampo crept ont of the hut 
and looked toward the south, where his father 
pointed. He then saw a little red streak on the 
horizon. 

**Do you know what that is ?” asked the Lap- 
lander. 

** It is a southern light,” replied the boy. He 
understood the points of the compass, and knew 
very well that one can’t see northern lights in the 
south. 

** No,” said the father; ‘‘ it is the forerunner 
of the sun. To-morrow, or the day after to- 
morrow, we shall perhaps see the sun itself. See, 
child, how strangely the red light shines on the 
top of Rastekais!” 

Sampo turned westward to look at the gloomy 
summit of Rastekais, which had so long been 
hidden in darkness, and perceived that the snow 
upon it was colored red; instantly it flashed 
again into his mind what a terrible yet wonder- 
ful sight it would be to see the mountain king— 
from a safe distance. Sampo thought of this 
through the whole day and half the night; he 
ought to have slept, but he could not. 

**Only think,” he said to himself, ‘‘ how mar- 
velous it would be to go and see the king of 
the rocky mountains!” Thus he thought and 
thought, until at last he silently crept out of the 
reindeer skins in which he lay, and then through 
the door hole. It was bitterly cold; the stars 
glistened, and the snow creaked under his feet ; 
but Sampo Lappelill was a daring boy, and did 
not mind the cold. Besides, he had on a fur 
jacket, fur trowsers, far boots, fur cap, and fur 
gloves ; and in this costume he now stood gaz- 
ing at the stars, and wondering what he should 
do next. 

Just then he heard his little reindeer paw the 
snow with its feet. ‘*‘ What if I should take a 
drive?” thought Sampo. Thought and done. 
Sampo harnessed the reindeer to the sledge, as 
he was accustomed to do, and drove quickly 
forth into the vast snow wilderness. ‘‘1 will 
only drive a little way toward Rastekais,” he 
said to himself, and away he posted, crossing the 
frozen Jana to the opposite shore, and then he 
was in the kingdom of Norway, Jana being the 
frontier river; but Sampo did not know this. 

You who read this tale of Sampo Lappelill, 
have you ever sung 

“Run on, my swift reindeer,” 


the beautiful song which was written by Bishop 
Franzen, whom every Swede and Finlander 
loves ? and have you ever seen the frontispiece 
to the fourth volume of his poems? It is a pic- 





ture of a Lapp boy driving his reindeer over the 
snow, and Sampo Lappelill looked just like the 
picture as he sat and sang: 
“So short is the day, 
And the road is so long, 
To the sound of my song 
Let us hie and ower? 
“No rest can we find 
In this desolate place. 
We must race! we must race! 
For the wolves are behind.” 


As Sampo sang he saw the wolves running 
like gray dogs round the sledge in the dark and 
jumping at the reindeer, but Sampo did not mind 
that. He knew very well that no wolf was so 
fleet of foot as his swift little reindeer. On, on! 
up hill and down dale, with the wind whistling 
in his ears, Sampo drove forward. Crack, crack! 
went the hoofs of the reindeer; the moon in the 
sky seemed to be racing with it, and the high 
rocks seemed to be running backward ; but Sam- 
po Lappelill still drove on. It was delightful to 
drive, and that was all he thought of. 

Now it happened all at once, at a sudden turn- 
ing down a hill, that the sledge overturned, and 
Sampo fell out into a snow-drift. The reindeer 
did not notice this, and believing that its mas- 
ter still sat behind, ran on its way, and Sampo 
couldn’t ery “Stop!” for his mouth was full of 
snow. 

There he lay in the dark, like a rat that has 
lost its legs, in the middle of a vast snowy wilder- 
ness, with no human dwelling for miles around. 

At first Sampo felt somewhat bewildered, 
which is not to be wondered at. He scrambled 
out of the huge snow-drift, and found he was 
not at all hurt; but this fact did not comfort 
him, since he perceived by the pale moonlight 
that he was surrounded on every side with noth- 
ing but snow-drifts and high mountains, while 
one mountain rose higher than all the others, 
which he knew must be Rastekais. Suddenly 
it flashed upon him that this was the home of 
the cruel mountain king, who would eat a whole 
reindeer at a mouthful, and swallow little boys 
like flies. Sampo Lappelill became frightened 
now, and heartily wished that he was safe with 
his father and mother in their warm hut! But 
how could he ever get back there? 

Long before he could reach home the mount- 
ain king would be sure to discover him, and 
swallow him up, fur boots, gloves, and all, like 
any other luckless fly. 

‘There sat Sampo Lappelill, alone in snow and 
darkness among the desolate rocks of Lapland, 
with the large black shadow of Rastekais look- 
ing dreary and threatening before him. Cry- 
ing was quite useless, for all his tears froze & 
rectly, and rolled down like peas over his little 
fur jacket; so Sampo thought he had better leave 
off, and run about instead to keep himself warm. 

“If I stay here I shall freeze to death,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ I would rather go straight to 
the mountain king. If he swallows me up, it 
can’t be helped; but I will tell him he had much 
better eat some of the wolves about here; they 
are far fatter than I, and their fur wouldn't be 
so difficult to swallow.” 

Sampo now began to ascend the mountain. 
He had not gone far when he heard something 
trotting behind him, and immediately after a big 
wolf came up with him. A pang shot through 
his little Lapp heart, but he determined to show 
no fear. ‘* Keep out of my way,” he shouted. 
**T am the bearer of a message to the king; so 
mind your coat if you do me any harm.” 

** Gently, gently,” said the wolf (for on Ras- 
tekais all animals can speak). ‘‘ What little 
shrimp are you there, wriggling along through 
the snow ?” 

‘* My name is Sampo Lappelill,” answered the 
boy. ‘Who are you?” 

**T am first gentleman usher to the king of 
the rocky mountains,” answered the beast, ‘‘ and 
I have just been all over his kingdom to call his 
subjects together for the great sun festival. 
Since you are going my way you may as well 
get on my back, and I will take you up the 
mountain.” 

Sampo did not wait to ider, but climbed 
upon his companion’s shaggy back, and the 
wolf galloped off, clearing precipices and abyss- 
es with a bound. 

‘*What do you mean by the sun festival?” 
asked Sampo. 

**Don’t you know?” said the wolf. ‘*We 
celebrate the feast of the sun the day it first ap- 
pears on the horizon, after the long dark night 
of winter. Every animal, troll, and goblin in 
the north then assembles on Rastekais, and on 
that day they are not allowed to hurt each oth- 
er. It was lucky for you, Sampo Lappelill, that 
you came to-day, otherwise I should have gob- 
bled you up long ago.” 

‘** Has the king to obey the same law ?” asked 
Sampo. 

** Of course he has,” returned the wolf; ‘‘from 
an hour before sunrise till an hour after sunset 
he will not dare to hurt you; but beware of 
being on the mountain when the time expires, 
for then the king will seize whoever comes first, 
and a hundred thousand wolves and a thou- 
sand bears will also be ready to rush upon you, 
and they will soon make an end of Sampo Lap- 

Lill.” 

** Perhaps you will be so kind as to help me 
back again before there is any danger?” asked 
Sampo, with a throbbing heart. 

The wolf began to laugh (for on Rastekais the 
wolves can laugh). ‘*My dear Sampo, don’t 
expect any such thing; I intend, on the con- 
trary, to seize you first myself. You are such a 
plump little boy, I can see that you have been 
fattened on reindeer milk and cheese; you will 
make a delicious breakfast for me to-morrow 
morning.” 

Sampo began to consider whether it .would 
not be best for him to jump off the wolf's back 
at once, but it was too late. They had just ar- 








rived at the top of Rastekais, and there were 
many wonderful things to be seen. There sat 
the great mountain king on his throne of cloudy 
rocks, looking out over hills and snow-fields. 
On his head he wore a cap of white snow-clouds ; 
his eyes were like the full moon when it rises 
above forests; his nose was like a mountain 
ridge; his mouth was like an abyss; his beard 
like tufts of enormous icicles; his arms were as 
thick as great fir-trees ; his coat was like a large 
snow mountain. If you wonder how it was that 
Sampo Lappelill saw the king and his subjects in 
the darkness, you must know that a bow of 
splendid northern lights shone in the sky, glit- 
= on the white snow, and lighting up every 
thing. 

All around the mountain king stood millions 
of trolls, goblins, and brownies; they were very 
small and gray, and their foot-prints on the snow 
were not larger than those of a squirrel. They 
had come from the uttermost parts of the world, 
from Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, from Green- 
land and Iceland, even from the very north pole, 
in order to worship the sun. They do this from 
fear, not from love, just as savages make offer- 
ings to evil spirits to appease their wrath. Trolls 
and goblins hate the sight of the sun, and al- 
ways hope it will never return when it sinks be- 
low the horizon at the end of summer. 

Farther away stood all the animals of Lapland, 
great and small, in close ranks, thousands and 
thousands of them, from the bear, the wolf, and 
the glutton down to the gentle reindeer, the lit- 
tle mountain rat, and the brisk little reindeer- 
flea; but no gnats appeared; they had all been 
frozen in the cold. 

Sampo Lappelill saw all this with the greatest 
astonishment, and, unperceived, he slipped down 
off the wolf's back, and hid behind a large stone, 
in order to watch what was going to happen 
next. 

The king shook his lofty head, and then the 
snow whirled about him, and the beautiful north- 
ern lights shone like a crown of glory round his 
head, darting out long red streamers across the 
deep blue sky; they sparkled and whizzed like 
fir-trees on fire ; they expanded and drew togeth- 
er, sometimes fading, and then darting out again 
like lightning over the snowy mountains, This 
amused the king, and he clapped his icy hands to- 
gether till the sound echoed like thunder among 
the mountains. Then all the trolls shrieked with 
joy, and the animals howled with fear, which 
delighted the king still more, and he shouted 
across the snowy desert : 

**This is what I like—eternal night! eternal 
darkness !—may they never end!” 

** May they never end!” repeated all the trolls 
at the top of their squeaky voices, for they all 
like night and winter better than summer and 
sunshine. But now a dispute arose among the 
crowd of animals, for all the beasts of prey agreed 
with the trolls, while the reindeer and more gen- 
tle creatures felt that they should like to have 
summer back again, even though they disliked 
the gnats that always return with it. One creat- 
ure alone wanted summer without any condi- 
tions, and that was the reindeer-flea, and she 
piped out as loud as she could : 

‘** Please your Majesty, haven’t we come here 
to worship the sun, and to watch for his com- 
ing?” 

**Nonsense!” growled a polar bear; ‘‘ our 
meeting here arises from a bad old custom, and 
the sooner it ends the better. My belief is that 
the sun has sunk forever, that the sun is dead.” 

‘*The sun has sunk forever! the sun is dead!” 
repeated all the other animals in a doubtful mur- 
mur, and a shudder ran through all Nature; but 
the trolls and goblins took up the notion with 
delight, and reiterated it, shaking with laughter 
till their little caps fell off their heads. Then 
the king himself roared in a thundering voice : 

**So be it! The sun is dead! All the world 
must worship me as King of Eternal Night and 
Winter.” 

Sampo heard this speech as he sat behind the 
stone, and it enraged him so much that he stepped 
out from his hiding-place, and opening his saucy 
little mouth, cried, ‘‘ That is a lie, Sir king! a lie 
as big as yourself. The sun is not dead. I saw 
his forerunner only yesterday. He will soon be 
here, bringing summer with him, and melting 
the icicles in your frozen beard!” 

At these words the king’s brow became as 
black as a thunder-cloud, and forgetting the law, 
he lifted his enormous arm to strike Sampo; but 
at the same instant the northern light faded, and 
a red streak flashed across the sky, which shone 
with such brilliancy into the king’s face that it 
completely dazzled him, and his arm fell useless 
at his side. Then the golden orb of the sun rose 
slowly and majestically on the horizon, shedding 
its glorious light over mountains, deserts, snow- 
drifts, abysses, trolls, animals, and valiant little 
Sampo. A crimson glow passed over the white 
desert, making it look as if millions of roses had 
been scattered upon it, and the sun shone into 
the eyes of the assembled multitude, and down 
into their hearts also. Even those that had most 
rejoiced at the sun’s supposed death now hearti- 
ly rejoiced to see it again. 

It was quite ludicrous to see the astonishment 
of the goblins. They stared at thé sun with 
their small gray eyes, from under their red night- 
caps, and in spite of themselves became so much 
excited that they stood on their heads in the 
snow; and then the beard of the terrible mount- 
ain king began to melt and drip till it flowed 
down his broad jacket like a running brook. 

Nearly an hour passed, while the crowd of 
beasts and goblins watched the rising sun with 
varied feelings of joy and vexation, and present- 
ly Sampo overheard a reindeer say to her little 
one, 

‘* Come, come, dear child, we must be going, 
or the wolves will eat us up.” 

This reminded him of what his own fate would 
be if he lingered any longer, so, seeing a beauti- 
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ful reindeer near him with golden antlers, he 
mounted the animal without delay, and it in- 
stantly darted off down the steep rocks with the 
speed of lightning. 

‘¢ What is the strange rustling that I hear be- 
hind us?” asked Sampo, after a while, when he 
had recovered his breath a little. 

‘Tt is the thousand bears running after us to 
eat us up,” answered the reindeer; ‘‘ but don’t 
be afraid; I am the king’s own enchanted rein- 
deer, and no bear has been fleet enough to nib- 
ble my heels yet.” 

They continued their way for some time in si- 
lence, then Sampo asked again, ‘‘ What is the 
strange panting I hear behind us ?” 


The reindeer answered, ‘‘ It is the hundred. 


thousand wolves, who are at full gallop behind 
us; they want to tear us in pieces; but don’t be 
afraid ; no wolf in these deserts has beaten me in 
& race yet.” 
Again they rode on in silence, but at last Sam- 
said, ‘* Don’t you think it is thundering over 
there among the rocky mountains ?” 

‘*No,” said the reindeer, trembling all over; 
“that sound is made by the king, who is chas- 
ing us himself; and now all hope is over, for no 
one can escape him.” 

‘«Is there nothing that can be done?” asked 
Sampo. 

‘*No,” answered the reindeer, ‘‘there is no 
safety to be found here; we can only try if pos- 
sible to reach the priest’s house over yonder at 
Lake Enare. If we can once get there we shall 
be safe, for the king has no power over Chris- 
tians.” 

**On! on! hasten on, then, my swift reindeer, 
up hill and down dale, and you shall eat golden 
oats out of a silver manger.” 

The reindeer sped on at lightning speed, and 
just as they entered the priest's house the mount- 
ain king stepped across the court-yard, and 
knocked so violently at the door that every body 
thought the house would tumble to pieces. 

‘* Who is there?” asked the priest. 

‘Tt is I,” answered a thundering voice in the 
court-yard. ‘‘Open the door for the mountain 
king; you have a child within who is not bap- 
tized, and all heathens belong to me.” 

‘* Wait a moment till I put on my robes to re- 
ceive your Majesty properly,” answered the priest. 

‘* Very well!” roared the king; ‘‘ but make 
haste, or I shall break your walls down.” 

** Directly, directly, Sire,” returned the priest ; 
but instead of robing himself he turned to Sampo 
Lappelill, and seizing a bowl of water, poured it 
over him, and baptized him in the name of the 
Holy Trinity. 

‘“* Aren't you ready yet?” shouted the king, 
raising his great foot to kick the house. 

Then the priest opened the door and cried, 
** Begone, you king of night and winter! Sam- 

Lappelill is no longer a heathen; the dew of 

od’s grace is now shining upon him, and he be- 
longs to God’s kingdom instead of yours.” 

On hearing this the king flew into such a vio- 
lent passion that he exploded in a storm of wind 
and snow. The flakes fell and fell and fell, 
until the snow was as deep as the roof of the 
a house, and every one within expected to 

buried alive. The priest himself, however, 
remained calm, and waited quietly until morn- 
ing. When the sun arose the snow began to 
melt, and then the house and its inhabitants were 
saved; but the mountain king totally disappear- 
ed, and no one exactly knows what has become 
of him, though some people think he is stili liv- 
ing and reigning on Rastekais. 

Sampo Lappelill thanked the kind priest with 
much gratitude, and asked him to grant one 
more favor, and that was the loan of a sledge. 
To this sledge Sampo harnessed the reindeer with 
golden antlers, and drove home to his parents, 
who received him with great joy. 

How Sampo grew to be a great man, who fed 
his reindeer with golden oats out of a silver man- 
ger, is too long a story to tell here. 

It is said that ever since his adventure on 
Rastekais Laplanders have been afraid to delay 
the baptism of their children, lest they should 
fall into similar dangers. However that may 
be, it is quite certain that Sampo himself will 
never forget all he saw and heard. He knows 
now what thunder among the rocky mountains 
means. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


FROM “SILAS MARNER.” 

H, it’s like the night and the morning, and 
the sleeping and the waking, and the rain 
and the harvest—one goes and the other comes, 
and we know nothing how nor where. We may 
strive and scrat and fend, but it’s little we can 
do arter all—the big things come and go wi’ no 

striving o’ our’n—they do, that they do. 





You're right there, Tookey : there’s allays two 
*pinions ; there’s the ‘pinion a man has of him- 
sen, and there’s the ‘pinion other folks have on 
him. ‘There'd be two 'pinions about a cracked 
bell if the bell could hear itself. 





FROM “ ROMOLA.” 


Our deeds are like children that are born to 
us—they live and act apart from our own will. 
Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds nev- 
er: they have an indestructible life both in and 
out of our consciousness; and that dreadful vi- 
tality of deeds was pressing hard on Tito for the 
first time. 





No one who has ever known what it is to lose 
faith in a fellow-man whom he has profoundly 
loved and reverenced will lightly say that the 
shock can leave the faith in the Invisible Good- 
ness unshaken. With the sinking of high hu- 
man trust the dignity of life sinks too; we cease 





to believe in our own better self, since that also 
is part of the common nature which is degraded 
in our thought; and all the finer impulses of the 
soul are dulled. 





If the subtle mixture of good and evil prepares 
suffering for human truth and purity, there is 
also suffering prepared for the wrong-doer by the 
same mingled conditions. 





Necessity does the work of courage. 





All things except reason and order are possible 
with a mob, 





It belongs to every large nature, when it is 
not under the immediate power of some strong 
unquestioning emotion, to suspect itself, and 
doubt the truth of its own impressions, conscious 
of possibilities beyond its own horizon. 





A man’s own safety is a god that sometimes 
makes very grim demands. 





The human soul is hospitable, and will en- 
tertain conflicting sentiments and contradictory 
opinions with much impartiality. 





Life never seems so clear and easy as when 
the heart is beating faster at the sight of some 
generous self-risking deed. We feel no doubt 
then what is the highest prize the soul can win; 
we almost believe in our own power to attain it. 





THE GREAT BAZAR IN 
FREEVILLE. 


HEY were going to have a bazar in that 

town. ‘There was a good deal of distress 
among the poor, for the panic came, and hard 
times came, and the manufacturers failed, and 
those who did not reduced their working force, 
and a great many operatives were out of employ, 
and were wanting help. Economy and retrench- 
ment were the order of the day. The ladies, 
some of them, did their own sewing. Some did 
with but one servant; some did without any. 
They kept their daughters out of school to re- 
trench school expenses, and the academy dis- 
missed one teacher, a young lady with an invalid 
mother. The ladies who kept house managed 
very closely indeed, and deserved much credit. 
Mrs. Millyun concluded not to buy the ten-dol- 
lar silk she longed for, and took one for four. 
Even more, she got a friend to smuggle it from 
Europe, and it cost even less. 

Every body said, ‘‘ What a good example of 
economy Mrs. Millyun sets us! There it is not 
at all necessary, only st makes it easier for us to 
do it who are obliged to do it.” 

But Mrs. Jones, the dress-maker, missed the 
patronage of Mrs. Millyun, and thought that her 
work, which had always been good enough be- 
fore, was good enough now. But there was no 
use to employ so many hands if she was not go- 
ing to have the best custom, and all of it too. 
So two of her sewing girls were paid off weeks 
before the usual dull season; and even then it 
was not easy, with her sick husband and lame 
little boy, to bring her profits up to the expense 
point, let alone saving any thing. 

Then Judge Rochester set an example of 
economy. His barn needed repairs; but al- 
though material was low and labor plenty, it was 
no time to have extra expenses; so he let it go. 
So poor Dufftale’s little boy had no overcoat, 
and staid out of school. It soon became obvious 
that something would have to be done for the 
poor to keep the wolf from their doors, and 
**the bazar” was the talk of every body. The 
tender glow of benevolence pervaded society. 
Judge Rochester gave fifty dollars, with a warm 
feeling round his heart that did him credit. Mrs. 
Millyun gave a hundred toward paying expenses 
of getting it up; and so on through society. 

The young ladies worked early and late over 
fancy-work and the pretty costumes in which 
they were to appear at the bazar. The wisest 
economy was practiced. Every body did ev- 
ery thing herself that could be done by unpro- 
fessional hands; and when necessity called in 
skilled labor, it was always expected that a hand- 
some deduction should be made, as it was a 
“Charity.” Sometimes the employés grumbled, 
but dared not offend rich patrons; and so they 
did it, even though grudgingly. 

“What a blessed thing it is,” said Mrs. 
George Allen, her fine eyes suffused with moist- 
ure, ‘‘that we are getting on so well with the 
bazar! Every body seems so willing. Thus 
Mrs. Johnson finds time to help us, even with 
her seven children; and Mrs. Trilobite has lent 
us her grandmother’s brocade for our ‘ Marie 
Antoinette ;’ and Mrs. Millyun has given so 
much to bear our expenses. We shall not be 
obliged to hire any thing done scarcely !” 

‘*Humph!” said Miss Mary Bryant, who was 
Mrs. George Allen’s single sister, and had five 
thousand a year of her own, and no questions 
asked. As I said before, ‘‘Humph!” said 
Mary Bryant. 

‘*Who makes the coffee this year?” she 
asked. 

** Oh, we are going to do that ourselves. Mrs. 
O’Lay asked us two dollars a night, and we are 
going to save that, and Mrs. Brown said she 
would do it.” 

‘*T'll see to- the coffee,” remarked Miss Mary 
Bryant, dryly. 

**What! vou make coffee! What did you 
say about cooking yesterday ?” 

**Not at all. I'm going to pay Nora O’Lay 
two dollars a night for coffee and frying oysters. 
Her husband is ont of work, and she has six 
children. For the four nights of the bazar it 
will be quite a lift, and she will come ‘in at the 
death’ and help clear up.” 

‘* Well, of course, if you pay ont of your own 





pocket, it is nobody’s business, but the Relief So- 
ciety won't pay any bills.” 

“Generally speaking, I pay my own,” said 
Miss Bryant. ‘‘ What are the girls going to 
make this afternoon when they come here ?” 

**Dress dolls. There’s a great deal made on 
dolls if you understand it. If you dress them 
cheaply and showily, and sew on the clothes, 
you more than quadruple the cost in the profit. 
Don’t you see?” 

**T understand. I was sacrificed to such 
dolls in my childhood. Flimsy tarlatan and 
spangles, and to cut a stitch was to sacrifice a 
whole wardrobe. And the doll had on nothing 
to speak of during the rest of her natural exist- 
ence. Do these young ladies propose to immo- 
late the juveniles also on the altar of economy ?” 

** What a queer girl you are! I don’t know 
what you mean! Of course they want to make 
all they can for the bazar. But here come the 
first of them, while we are talking, and here is 
Mrs. Johnson’s man with the dolls in a clothes- 
basket !” 

In truth, it was a pretty, a kindly sight to see 
the girls gathered together in Mrs. Allen’s pretty 
rooms. Girls are so pretty in themselves that it 
don’t matter what they do; they are always the 
nicest of all things to look at. But to-day they 
meant business. There were bright, experienced 
ones who cut, and industrious ones who sewed, 
and ignorant ones who botched, and idle ones 
who shirked, and busybodies who inspected but 
did not work, as always in such affairs. 

Miss Bryant came in while they were the busi- 
est, with her walking dress on, and the brightest of 
smiles on her face. 

** Well, girls, how many have I got to dress ?”” 

‘* Just as many as you please, ‘There's a hun- 
dred here, and each of us can dress one nicely 
this afternoon,” said the pretty Doll's Chair girl. 

“*'That’s only twenty. Well, I'll dress fifty.” 

** Fifty dolls!’ Oh, Miss Bryant, you are too 
good!” And a buzz of approbation ran through 
the circle. 

**No, ’mnot. Fifty dolls isn’t much to dress 
for one’s bleeding country. Select fifty of the 
prettiest and largest. Put them into the bas- 
ket, and I'll call for them in an hour or so.” 
And Miss Bryant walked off. 

The carriage was at the door, and Miss Bry- 
ant drove away in it. She drove a long way up 
Washington Street, and got out at a droll little 
shop, kept by an old lady in her front parlor— 
a funny little old lady in a full-bordered cap, 

It would have done your heart good to have 
seen Miss Bryant tumble over the droll little 
piles of goods that had lain on the shelves so 
long, some of them, that they were quite shelf- 
worn. But there were remnants of silks of bright 
colors, of bobbinet lace, illusions, edgings ; sum- 
mer silks in little checks, and small remnants of 
lining silks; bright merinos and wool delaines, 
balls of narrow ribbons; odds and ends of all 
sorts and kinds. The shelves looked quite bare 
when Miss Bryant paid the bill, and the face of 
the little old lady grew lovely to behold. 

** How comes on the winter, Mrs. Hazard ?” 
asked Miss Bryant. 

“* Pretty bad, pretty bad. You see, I'd rented 
my upper room to Nelly Moore and her mother. 
And now she’s out of work, owing to Mrs. Jones 
dismissing her extra help on account of hard 
times, and I expect they'll have to move, and 
then what I'll do to pay the rent puzzles me.” 

**T'll just step up there,” said Miss Bryant, 
just as if that was not what she intended to do. 

**So, Nelly,” said Miss Bryant, ‘‘ you are not 
going to be as busy as formerly fora while. I’m 
ever so glad, for it helps me out of an embar- 
rassment. I’ve got fifty dolls to dress for the 
bazar. Of course I’m not so silly as to do it my- 
self. Here’s the material to dress them. Can 
you do it?” 

‘*In two weeks—yes, if mother will help on 
the plain things. It’s all hand-work mostly, and 
takes time.” 

‘* Well, they are of all sizes; some of them 
very handsome; some small and easy to dress. 
Now they must be honestly dressed, at least all 
the larger ones, with the clothes to come off and 
put on, just as little girls love them best; and if 
you can not do it all, tell me. Let Catharine 
Waters do up the clothes that need it—she is out 
of work too—and tell her to send me the bill.” 

** Well, it’s hard enough on her,” said Nelly ; 
**but Mrs. Rochester says that they can not af- 
ford a laundress this winter, and keep their cook 


**Humph!” said Miss Bryant. ‘I'll bring 
you round the dolls before dark.” 

When Miss Bryant came back she felt for a 
moment as if she had missed her way and got 
into a bee-hive, there was such a busy hum. 

**T’m sure I try to be economical,” said one 
young lady, a teacher of music. ‘‘I save a dol- 
lar a week washing handkerchiefs and collars, 
and that’s what I’m going to give to the bazar. 
I feel as if 1 had earned it almost.” 

** And the bazar is to help the poor?” said 
Miss Bryant, with that odd smile of hers. 

** Of course.” 

‘*What kind of a woman is your washer- 
woman ?” 

‘* Oh, she’s a very respectable woman, I assure 
you.” 
‘*Likely to come on the Relief Society this 
winter ?” 

‘Certainly not, if she can help it. 
may for all that.” 

** Now, my dear girl,” said Miss Bryant, with 
her dazzling smile, ‘‘ don’t you think that dol- 
lar a week that you save, at, [ am sure, some in- 
convenience to yourself, and, I am equally cer- 
tain, some annoyance to your landlady, would 
help the Relief Society more by keeping your 
washer-woman beyond the need of its help, by 
giving her honest pay for the only part of her 
work on which she makes any real profit, than 
to put it into the soup-house fund to help you 


But she 





don’t know who, or how needy or deserving they 
really are? Don’t you see that you take honest 
bread to give to possible impostors ?” 

‘**But, Miss Bryant, don't you approve of the 
bazar? Don’t you think the soup-house is a 
good thing ?” 

** Yes, the strikers think so, feeling sure that 
their families will be helped while they fight their 
employers. ‘The frontier towns think so when 
they have foreign invasions of needy adventurers. 
One who has depended on the soup-house will 
depend again; and you do much to encourage 
vice and idleness. No, girls! Have your bazar. 
Enjoy yourselves, make yourselves pretty, and 
have your good time. God bless you all! But 
while you are doing it don’t discharge the music- 
teacher and teach the little sisters if you can af- 
ford to pay her, for she has a mother to support, 
or somebody else; nor do unsuitable work and 
make yourself ill, when the fee for one doctor's 
visit will be a godsend to some poor woman glad 
of the job. If you are rich enough to be gener- 
ous, you can be honest, and help others to be. 
If you economize, try to do it all yourself; don’t 
crowd another's place. Don’t try to teach, and 
take the place of a poorer girl who could do it just 
as well, or better, who lives on it, while you only 
buy ribbons with the money.” 

“* But the example—” 

“Fudge! as Burchell says. People who are 
needy don’t want your example ; they want your 
place. Your room in the army of teachers is far 
better than your company. Now there is a large 
class of people born and bred to better days who 
will grow very cold and feel very hungry and 
never tell any body, who will always be decent 
and pinched and patient, and I hold it is the 
business of good Christians to help these, and 
help them with honest pay for honest work, and 
with such timely help, delicately offered, as will 
confirm them in their own self-respect.” 

This was quite a speech for Miss Bryant. 
But the result was seen ; for although not near- 
ly so many persons ‘‘ donated” work or articles, 
or were asked to do so, so much was paid out for 
such offices that there were not so very many 
poor folks to help that winter, for Freeville is 
only a small place, after all. 

And the young folks had a glorious good time, 
and will talk of it for years to come. 








ANCIENT BEDS. 


LL the world goes to bed, in some mode or 
other; but the fashions of so doing present 
singular variety. Some folk have no other bed- 
stead than mother earth, no other bedclothes 
than the skins of animals, no other night gear 
than the same garments as are worn by day, 
whereas at the other end of the scale are found 
the utmost refinements of splendor and lavish 
cost. 

Among such ancient nations as we know most 
about, and in many Oriental countries of more 
recent times, the floor of a room or the flat ter- 
raced roof of a house served the place of bed- 
stead. A mat or cushion, coiled up during the 
day, was spread out at night—a simplicity of ar- 
rangement which almost dispensed with the duty 
of ‘* making the bed.” In Russia, to the present 
day, the semi-Europeanized peasant seeks his 
repose on the top of the immense stoves used in 
that country, covered with coarse mats or blank- 
ets. The Orientals of old, when well-to-do in 
the world, substituted cushions for mats, and 
made them elegant as well as comfortable, with 
rich silks on the outside, and a stuffing of fine 
wool, down, and feathers. 

The ancient Egyptians used a pillow of wood, 
with a recess or hollow to receive the neck. The 
Israelites had sheep or goat skins for beds, or 
bags of goats’ hair, the better kinds stuffed with 
wool, cotton, or feathers ; most usually, however, 
the pillow only was so stuffed. It was such a 
pillow as this that Michal had put upon the 
bolster in the bed on which the image was laid 
to save David from the emissaries of Saul. ‘‘The 
Egyptian bedstead,” says Mr. Blyth, in his inter- 
esting little work on this subject, where he no- 
tices the period of the sojourn of the Israelites in 
that land, ‘‘ although there seems to have been 
considerable diversity in the shape of the canopy 
and the means by which it was decked with hang- 
ings, and although it sometimes resembled the 
modern four-poster, was generally similar in form 
to our couch. It manifested a considerable 
amount of taste. One end was raised, and re- 
ceded in a graceful curve; the legs were some- 
times straight, sometimes curved, and the feet 
were often fashioned to resemble the claws of 
animals. ‘The fittings for the day seem to have 
been different from those used at night. In the 
daytime there were spread over them coverings, 
on the gorgeous decorations of which those who 
were able were lavish in expenditure; they then 
answered much the same purpose as our sofa. 
Thus we are teld that when the murderers, bent 
on their deadly work, went to Ishbosheth, the 
son of Saul, they found him at home lying on 
his bed. When, too, the deputation waited on 
David to thank him for conferring his crown on 
Solomon, he must have been reclining on his 
bed, for it is said that in token of his pleasure he 
raised himself thereon. It is also related of 
Jacob, in his dying interview with Joseph, that 
he laid himself on the head of his bed.” That 
at the time of the prophet Amos the Jews in- 
dulged in much luxury of beds and bedsteads, 
when they had the means of so doing, is proved 
by the passage, ‘‘ They lie upon beds of ivory, 
and stretch themselves upon their couches, and 
eat the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out 
of the midst of the stall.” Solomon’s bedstead, 
we know, was of cedar of Lebanon, with a bot- 
tom of gold, pillars of silver, and covering of 
purple. 

We are prone to believe that the spring mat. 
tress is quite a modern invention, a product of 
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MY DREAM. 


the age of elastic steel plates and coiled wires ; 
but there is reason to doubt the correctness of 
this conclusion. The ancient Egyptians appear 
to have had an article somewhat similar in char- 
acter, if not in the construction, at least in its 
purpose ; it consisted of a flat web or surfuce, 
constructed of transverse pieces of bamboo cane 
or palm branches. ‘This was very much in use, 
often serving, when placed on the floor, the three- 
fold purpose of bedstead, bed, and mattress. 
The Assyrians, a luxurious people in many ways, 
knew how to make and to use voluptuous couches. 
When King Ahasuerus gave a great feast, the 
guests reclined on couches of silver and gold; 
these couches were placed on a pavement of 
porphyry, marble, alabaster, and blue-colored 
stone, while the hall which contained them was 
surrounded with hangings of white and green 
velvet, fastened with cords of fine linen and pur- 
ple to silver rings and marble pillars. It was 
customary in those days at the houses of the 
great to recline on couches at meals, not to sit 
on chairs or stools; and sometimes the couch 
used for this purpose by day served as a bed at 
night. The Greeks and Romans adopted the 
use of these couches rather extensively. ‘The 
frame-work was sometimes very gorgeous, being 
resplendent with gold, silver, amber, carving, 
inlay, and veneered with ivory. The bedding 
was quieter in tone, consisting of quilted mat- 
tresses of cotton, woolen, or leather, stuffed with 
wool, weeds, or dry leaves ; over this was thrown 
a cloak, often the same that served the wearer 
during the day. ‘Two or three coverlets, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the season, covered the 
sleeper; a round pillow was used, stuffed like 
the bed. In later effeminate days, when the 
manliness of the Greck 
character had been near- 
ly worn out, the bed- 
steads and bedding be- 
came still more gorgeous; 
and. such was also the 
case with the Romans in 
the days of the empire. 
The trading and middle 
classes were, of course, 
much less sumptuously 
accommodated. Their 
bedsteads were of com- 
mon wood, bottomed 
with planks pierced with 
holes for the admission 
of fresh air, or of leathern 
thongs fastened one over 
another. Sometimes a 
sort of hammock was 
used, strong cord netting 














fastened to four pillars. 


MY DREAM. 


My dream was in Love's spring. Is this so true, 
That all in dreams is false and fleeting? Nay. 
Now in Love's winter I hear these words: “ Had you 

Heeded the dream you dream’d on Love's warm day, 
You had been like another clipt and kist, 
Not left alone in a land of rain and mist— 

The land of men whose lives have gone astray.” 


It was in May I walk’d alone, methough’, 
Where a clear brawling river ran close by 
Over its road of gravel, and it brought 
Me musing to an orchard wall, where I 
Staid; but my river stole beneath the wall, 


| Which envying, I began aloud to call; 


And lo! one open’d, for the gate was nigh. 
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One open’d to me. Ah, dear God, in sleep 
Only—I saw only in sleep her hair; 
In sleep her eyes, those earnest eyes and deep; 
Her rising breast, so soft and smooth and fair, 
And white as snow new fallen on the bough, 
Half seen through her robe of rose, and on her brow 
A wreath of humble violets she bare. 


Who open’'d, and I stood agaze; but she 
Bade me go in her garden, and I went, 

And saw such sights as man that dies may see 
Seldom, if ever, of bloom; and such a scent 

Was wafted to me, and so loud a so 

Leapt from the birds, I thought, ‘‘ Can this belong 
To a prince, or dream I?” in my wonderment. 


Then she, my silent marvel, anewering said : 
“This is the garden, Sir, of married bliss ; 
Yet will you find’—in mournful wise she laid 
Her hand on mine—“ something more fair than this 
Beyond ;” and showed a little path, and left 
My side on a sudden, me, sad wight, bereft 
Of her ere but that hand was mine to kiss. 


Scarce had I lifted my moist eyes, when, lo! 
Shining like silver in the morning sun, 

A house; and here I saw men come and go, 
Each always near it as he might, and none 

But seem'd to join his utterance to the roar 

Which, like the sea’s roll on some distant shore, 
Reach’d me, and made me for strange rapture run, 


A woman with laurel on her head, and far 
Other than she of that low. violet crown, 
Meeting me, said, ‘‘ Yon house is Fame’s; these are 
My worshipers who wander up and down.” 
Nearer I drew, their voices seem’d more sweet. 
“‘Here would you dwell,” quoth she, “ and have these 
greet 
Your name forever with such great renown ?” 


I ponder'd, and that other lady came 

And pluck’d me by my. sleeve, soft plaining, “‘ Oh, 
If you go with her, sure for very shame 

You will not see my garden, which you know, 
Ever again.” But Fame, with scornful brows, 
Broke into laughter: “High is my bright house; 

Yet if you love her little garden, go!” 


I ponder’d, and there pass’d before mine eyes 
The deathless births of art in long dead days; 
I never heard the artist’s weary sighs, 
Only I heard those voices singing praise. 
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I saw and heard, and said, ‘Give me this wine 
To drink, the silver house of Fame be mine; 
What would I with her garden’s quiet ways?” 


I said; but the other sobb'd, “‘ Woe is me forlorn! 
Yours spring of frost and summer void of flowers; 
Yours is the garner’d straw and beaten corn. 
A better world was yours had you been ours, 
But now it is too late, no word avails.” 
So went she, and then a rout of nightingales 
Burst from a copse where wet leaves fell in showers. 


So went forever, but I song-waken sigh’d, 
Seeing above my head the dusty beam 

Of mine own rafter. Days have dawned and died, 
And I have drain’d to the dregs those sounds, which 

seem 

Less sweet than erst. This now I find more sweet— 

Alas! too late—to have follow'd her fair feet 
Always, through that good garden of my dream. 





BALL TOILETTE. 


eee exquisite dress is made of pale blue 
faille, veiled with gaze merveilleuse, of the 
same color, but a lighter shade. The skirt, 
which forms a long train, is trimmed with a 
flounce deeper behind than in front, surmounted 
by a puff, which itself is finished with a box- 
pleated heading. The whole skirt is covered 
with the gauze (not plain but puffed), and ‘the 
gauzy clouds cover ends of the points where is 
fastened the festoon of application d’Angleterre 
lace, which is gracefully wreathed around the 
dress. In the points of this lace are set clusters 
of pink roses with leaves, A tablier of appli- 
cation d’ Angleterre is drawn up on the hips, and 
fastened with long rounded ends, which fall on 
the train of the skirt.. A broad pink double- 
faced sash, with one side satin and the other side 
silk, is tied in loops above the tablier, which it 
partially veils. Low cuirass corsage, trimmed 
with lace and roses, to match the skirt. ‘The 
hair is dressed rather high, with a loosely plaited 
Catogan braid, and is adorned with a pouf of 
gauze, in which is set small pink roses and a 
cluster of white feathers. 








BALL TOILETTE. 
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PUNCH ON HIS TRAVELS. 


fig pretty engraving depicts a very common 
scene in England, where Punch is a nation- 
al institution, by which all classes deign to be 
amused, from the highest to the lowest, and 
where Punch-and-Judy shows are to be found in 
every nook and corner of the land, something 
like our own hand-organs. In this country they 
are little known, and the few attempts that have 
been made from time to time to introduce them 
have met with such ill success as to prove that 
this kind of buffoonery is as little suited as Car- 
nival sports to the staid humor of the American 
people. All over Europe, however, they consti- 
tute the staple amusement of the populace, and 
even kings and statesmen do not think it beneath 
their dignity to pause on a street corner and list- 
en to a lively dialogue between Punch and his 
wife, as interpreted by some voluble, witty impro- 
viser. The old Bavarian king, Ludwig, for in- 
stance, was fond of amusing himself in this fash- 
ion, and his ministers have more than once been 
late at their cabinet council through the fascina- 
tions of a show of marionettes. 

These entertainments are held in the open air, 








and dialogue, which is apt to be on a level with 
the tastes of its hearers. A favorite plot of this 
kind is that Punch attempts to nurse the baby, 
and getting disgusted with it, throws it out of 
the window. Judy attempts to beat him with 
a stick, which he wrests from her, and beats her 
in turn till she is dead, then throws her after the 
baby. He sees a pretty girl, falls in love, tries 
to show himself off before her on a horse, is 
thrown, and calls in a doctor. An altercation 
ensues, he kills the doctor, then a servant, then 
a beggar, and so on, until he is arrested and car- 
ried off to prison. A gallows is built, and he is 
brought out to be hung, but by a clever manceu- 
vre he hangs Jack Ketch himself, and ends by 
demolishing the devil, who comes to carry him 





off. All this seems like very coarse buffoonery, 
but in the hands of an amusing farceur, who | 
knows how to improvise sharp local hits and 
popular allusions to incidents of the day, it is 
made to furnish never-ending amusement to 
langhing Enropean crowds. In London, indeed, 
the people gather in such force about these street 





shows that they often have to be scattered by the 
police in order to make room for the passers, | 
Punch had its origin in the Neapolitan Pulci- | 


| purpo 





each side, will completely baffle the curiosity of 
the audience as to the machinery by which the 
figures are worked. ‘The box may, as a tempo- 
rary make-shift, be mounted on the backs of 
chairs. The performer holds the figures each in 
one hand, and by ingeniously working his fin- 
gers imparts motion to their heads and arms. 
This is so easily learned that one may very soon 
become an expert performer, and capable of 
giving an exceedingly diverting entertainment. 





The old drama of Punch and Judy, which is 
still exhibited in England, is not only very long, 
but rather coarse. <A bright lad can write his 
own play, adapting it to local circumstances. 
With the proper change of voice for each char- 
acter of the dialogue, skill in the manipulation | 
of the figures, and quickness in improvising good | 
hits and jests at the expense of his audience, he 
would soon become a most popular showman. | 
The figures cost but little, only two or three are 

needful, and the construction of the theatre it- 
self need add scarcely any thing to the expense 
of the outfit. It may, of course, be made ele- 
gant and costly, but the plain box answers every 
se. 


see Mr. Punch | 


In the picture, however, we 








infant, while ‘dog Toby,’ now trotting content- 
edly in front, and now lingering to visit with in- 
vestigating nose the frequent rabbit-holes in the 
road-side hedge, seemed to enter vastly into the 
enjoyment of his country excursion.” 





FRENCH MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


5 French are said to be the politest people 
in the world, and in some respects they are 
‘Their politeness may be only skin-deep ; it 
may be only a stilted etiquette, w‘thout heart- 
felt emotion. But on the whole it is better than 
studied indifference and rough incivility. If not 
absolutely sincere, it has the external appearance 


so. 


| of being so, and saves the feelings from a sense 


of outrage. A Frenchman always takes off his 
hat on entering a shop, or an omnibus, or any 
other public conveyance. He is expected al- 
ways to bow first to a lady of his acquaintance ; 
it would be thought quite out of place for the 
lady to take the initiative. On entering a draw- 
ing-room French people bow to every one who 
may be in the room, whether they are acquaint- 











and consist of a rude stage, with a curtained re- 
cess at the back, where is concealed the man who 
holds the puppets in his hands, within sight of 
the audience, and improvises the dialogue be- 
tween them to suit the temper of his hearers. 
Mr. Punch, the hero of the play, is always hump- 
backed, goggle-eyed, beak-nosed, and sharp- 
chinned, with a grinning mouth reaching from 
ear to ear. His wife Judy, his dog Toby, a 
child, a doctor, Scaramouch, the clown, consta- 
bles, beggars, Jack Ketch, and the devil make 
up the dramatis persone, who involve Punch 
in countless scrapes, out of which he always 
comes victorious, The showman needs a good 
deal of versatile ability to personate a scene of 
characters, changing from one to another with 
lightning-like rapidity, and crying, langhing, and 
scolding in a breath, and to keep up a conversa- 
tion sparkling enough to attract the interest of 
the crowd, satisfied, as they may be, with stale 
jokes. He is generally assisted by a partner, or 
his wife, who dresses and undresses the puppets, 
and hands them up to him as they are wanted. 
The plot of these farces is the rudest kind of 
frame-work, which owes all its attraction to the 
ingénuity of the showman in varying the details 





MR. PUNCH ON 


nello, the invention of Silvio Fiorello, an Ital- 
ian comedian of the seventeenth century. The 
first performance of this kind is said to have 
taken place at Acerra, an ancient Italian city, in 
the neighborhood of Naples. It is well suited, 
indeed, to the genius of the Neapolitans, who 
are born improvisers, and who know how to 
invest all subjects with a poetry and grace un- 
known to their Northern brethren. We may be 
sure that their Pulcinello is a far more subtle 
and less brutal fellow than the Punch of En- 
gland. 

As Punch-and-Judy figures can now be read- 
ily bought, an ingenious boy can easily make a 


show which will be a source of endless amuse- | 


ment in the family or at school exhibitions. 
The theatre may be constructed with very little 
tronble out of a good-sized pine packing-box, 
which can be obtained at any dry-goods store. 
It should be entirely open behind and at the bot- 
tom, and the opening in front, where the figures 
are displayed, should extend about half-way 
down from the top, leaving a screen for the con- 
cealment of the performer’s head and hands, 
while a curtain extending from the bottom of 
the box to the floor, and spreading a little on 


HIS TRAVELS. 


outside the theatre, transporting his flesh-and- 
blood family, together with his puppets, in a 
kind of vehicle which is even less known here 
than his show, 

‘* They were quite a young couple, Punch and 
his wife,” says the artist, ‘‘ whom I overtook in 


| the pretty piece of turnpike-road that leads from 
| Lympston to Exmouth—the latter, by-the-way, 





one of the pleasantest of the many pleasant little 
watering-places that enliven the sunny coasts of 
South Devon. They were quite a young couple, 
and, on the whole, as picturesque a group as in 
these prosaic days of steam and rail a pedestrian 
will be likely to encounter. A stout, active, and 
cheery young fellow was ‘ Mr. Punch ;’ and as he 
made the pair of light wheels which carried his 
wife, child, theatre, box of puppets, and all the 
rest of his ‘impedimenta’ spin along, now under 
the shade of branching oaks, and now in the tem- 
pered sunshine of the bright autumn morning, 
he enlivened the way by alternately singing and 
whistling snatches of popular London street dit- 
ties. His ‘ missus,’ cleverly balancing her seat on 
the box, containing, I imagine, Judy, the beadle, 
and the rest of the dramatis persone, was fully 
oceupied in restraining the crowing and capering 





ed with them or not. ‘The omission of these 
trifling civilities by the English causes them to 
be considered rude and boorish. 

The line of demarcation between different 
classes of society is less strongly defined in 
France than in England. Servants consider 
themselves pretty nearly upon an equality with 
their masters and mistresses, and their manners 
are marked by a free-and-easy coolness, which 
would be considered the height of impertinence 
in England. They wish you ‘‘ good-morning’ 
and ‘‘ good-night,” as a friend might do, and ex- 
pect to be thanked whenever they open the door 
for you; a Frenchman of every class touches his 
hat to the servant who opens the door for him. 

The lower classes in France live much more 
frugally and inexpensively than people of the 
same rank in England. Soup and bouilli form 
the usual dinner and supper of the upper class 
of farmers, workmen, and servants in French 
families. The richer farmers have the pot au feu 
every day, others only once or twice a week, and 
live on bread and soupe aux choue on the other 
days, with a relish of cheese, salt fish, and some- 
times butter. 

Frenchwomen of the middle class, such as 
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shop-keepers’ wives, etc., are, I think, better edu- 
cated, and have more pleasing manners than a 
similar class in England. In the greater num- 
ber of restaurants, cafés, hotels, and large shops, 
it is the women who keep the books and make 
out the accounts. These women are generally 
ladylike-lnoking, have pleasing manners, write a 
good hand, speak well, and are good account- 
ants. ‘They know the price of every thing, and 
how every dish should be cooked, and could 
cook it themselves if necessary. A French- 
woman almost always looks-better dressed than 
an Englishwoman, for several reasons. With a 
very few eccentric exceptions, they study much 
more what is likely to suit them than what is 
the extreme of fashion, and combine the two, so 
as not to appear particular, and yet not wear any 
thing unbecoming. ‘They buy very few dresses 
at a time, only what are absolutely necessary, and 
wear them while they are fresh. A dress that 
has been laid by for some time never looks fresh 
and new. ‘They keep one dress for going out 
early in the morning, another for visits, and one 
to wear in the house. Each one is folded care- 
fully (not hung up) when taken off, and thus 
they keep fresh all the season. They are well 
aware that a common dress well made looks 
better than a rich silk which fits badly, and has 
been lying by for some time. I knew in Paris 
three girls, sisters, who had only thirty dollars a 
year each to dress themselves with, and they al- 
ways looked neat, lady-like, and well dressed. 
They made all their own dresses and bonnets, 
embroidered their collars, sleeves, and trim- 
mings, and knitted their own stockings. I think 
an English girl restricted to such slender re- 
sources would have appeared pretty much as a 
dowdy. The art of dressing up a poor assort- 
ment in dress neatly and attractively is surely 
worthy of cultivation; and I venture to think 
that this piece of good taste might be exercised 
without the risk of losing caste! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Do.ores.—Wear your white barred Swiss muslin 
draped by velvet bows over your black silk skirt. You 
need not change the shape of the muslin skirt. Pin it 
together behi:d to draw in wrinkles across the front 
and sides, making a very deep apron, then bunch up 
the back with black velvet ribbon. Put some pink 
rose-buds or crush roses in each velvet loop, and you 
will have a very pretty dress. Swan’s-down on navy 
blue cashmere would be old-fashioned and theatrical. 
Make a pretty suit for the street of the cashmere with 
a cuirass basque and empress over-skirt, and put side 
pleatings on the skirt. The latest fancy for dressing 
the hair is the Greek coiffure with long waves in front 
and a small knot of hair quite low behind. This does 
away with the use of false hair, shows the handsome 
thickly set part on top of the head, and displays a 
well-shaped head to great advantage. 

Bzerrm Divere.—A black silk suit for a lady of 
twenty should be made by the model illustrated in 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. VIL, or else by that in Bazar No. 
1, Vol. VIII. Cut paper patterns of each suit cost 25 
cents. The brown poplin should have darker brown 
or else gray mixed with it. The cuirass basque and 
empress Over-skirt are favorite patterns for such 
dresses. 

Constant Reaper.—Bombazine is still worn for 
deep mourning, though not nearly as much as for- 
merly. Imperial serge of pure wool, heavily twilled, 
soft, and clinging, is probably the first choice with 
people of wealth; it costs from $3 to $4 50 a yard. 
This is trimmed with crape. Henrietta cloth and 
amise cloth are also much used; the former is twilled 
iike cashmere, but has no glosa. Tamise cloth is not 
twilled, but is smooth like plain delaine. There are 
also many excellent serges for deep mourning dresses. 

Svusscxiser.—When a gentleman sends you a New- 
Year's card, it is equivalent to a call, but needs no ac- 
knowledgment, except verbally. The Bazar Book of 
Decorum discusses questions of etiquette. It is for 
sale at this office for $1, by mail, postage prepaid. 

Ianoranor.—Read answer to “ Fay” in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. VIiL., for hints about turning down the corners 
of vikiting-cards. 

Mrs. Lena L.—Any rich black dress of velvet or silk 
would be suitable for you after you have been two 
years in mourning. If you prefer a thinner dress, have 
black tulle draped with white roses and lilies-of-the- 
valley. 

Hotty.—We know of no preparation not injurious 
that will so redden the lips that moisture will not re- 
move it. The newly published volume of Ugly Girl 
Papers contains all the information about such secrets 
of the toilette that we are possessed of. 

M. E. B.—Read answer just given “Holly.” The 
hair is still worn powdered, but not nearly as much as 
last year. The low Grecian coiffure is again in vogue. 

Sxoozy Dooiitrie.—The host conducts the principal 
lady guest to the table and seats her on his right, the 
hostess enters the dining-room with the most con- 
spicuous gentleman, and walks with him to the seat 
of honor at her right hand. Of course you should 
rise to receive and bid adieu to your friends. 

Lavy B.—Polonaises are not as much used as basques 
with aprons or with regular over-skirts. The favorite 
patterns for cashmere are the cuirass basques with the 
empress over-skirt. Only four yards of cashmere are 
required, with three or four of silk, for bows and fa- 
cings. You can then use any black silk skirt or else 
one of cashmere with a shirred flounce or knife pleat- 


Jane S.—The most fashionable cashmere flounces 
are gauged or shirred at the top to form three or four 
smali puffs, while the lower edge is finished with a 
narrow knife-pleated ruffle. 

Cremowna.—Your pretty ashes-of-roses silk would 
look well associated with seal brown velvet or silk. 
The skirt should be cut over, as it is out of shape, be- 
ing both too long and too wide. You will have pieces 
enough for a new basque, as the round waist is old- 
fashioned. Then outline a triple tablier on the three 
front breadths with seal brown bias folds and fringe, 
or else with pleatings. Drape on the back the sash 
you now have, mixed with a darker silk sash. The 
dress is worth the additional expense, and will be very 
stylish when made as we suggest. 

Mas. Henry.—Bonnets will be much larger than at 
present as the spring advances. You are safe in buy- 
ing a felt hat at present, as they will be worn very late 
in the season. Chip hats of the new shapes are de- 
scribed f! the New York Fashions of the present 
number, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Novelties in Laces, 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 


LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS, &., &. 


H.W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 3 doors from Sth Ave. Hotel. 





Housekeepers, Attention! 
Try the Patent Laundry Blueing- 
Bag, a _——_ pure, soluble Indigo 
Blue. Superior to all others in econ- 
omy and convenience ; each ina 
neat box. Call o vd ge grocer for it 
or send postal c: and we will sen 
one by thall,postpald. Ifitproves sat- 
isfactory you may remit 10c. at your 
pleasure. C.T, Raynolds & Co. , 106 & 108 Fulton St.,N.Y. 









Decatoomanta.—This is the name of a , comparative- 
ly new art that is attracting considerable attention at 
the present time. It consists in transferring pictures 
which have been printed upon paper in high and beau- 
tiful colors to any object one may wish to ornament, 
such as fans, work-boxes, vases, flower-pots, articles 
of furniture, &c. When transferred these pictures 
look as if painted upon the article ornamented, and 
they are much more attractive and beautiful than they 
would be if painted with a brush, unless executed by a 
very skillful artist; indeed, this ‘beautiful art offers a 
complete substitute for the process of hand painting 
for most pu The pictures embrace a great va- 
riety of subjects, such as heads, landscapes, animals, 
insects, flowers, comic figures, &c. The art is easily 
acquired, and children even soon become experts. 
Transferring these pictures is a charming pastime for 
old or young, and serves to cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful. We have received from J. L. Parren 
71 Pine Street, New York, who are dealers in transfer 
— some handsome samples of their goods. 

hese gentlemen will, for the small sum of ten centa, 
send full instructions in this beautiful art, together 
with ten handsome samples of the pictures, or for fifty 
cents they will send one hundred attractive pictures. 


SOMETHING HEW, 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 





and adi irections for use, sent ~ 
for $1 00. —* re Cir- 
. F. MARSH & 


culars free. by 
corner Second and Dock Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last sad English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect aie and Ele- 
gant Goods made, N. ¥. 














THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid meee ~ $2 75. 





Any 
og or reo Single pair =< id, on receipt of 
$1 large stock of Mailiibory ant Lace Goods, 
fs sent free on application to 

J.T: TAYLOR'S BA AR, 358 8th Ave., N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Price=- List of 
ne Hair Goods, CHAS. V. “PECKHAM, 








TT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
feasion. _ Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 





Starr & Marcus 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 





WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made, The touch elastic, and a 
— > singing tone, powerful, pure, and 


*“WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 


can not be excelled in tone or beauty; they 
defy competition, The Concerto Stop isa 
fine Imitation of th Human Voice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /for cash 
during this month. Monthli Install- 
ments received: on Pianos, $10 to $20; 
rgans, $5 1o $ ond -hand instru- 


Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
inducements to the 


& SO 
P.O. Box 3567. 


Ho 
way, N.Y. 





SHOPPING 


Of every di tion for pyr “Si Be . 
Mrs. C. oOKRKER, 151 St. Cl 


for circular aman cb te and parti akan. 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 aoe 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 

D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


= vey wy Sa oe ” 
ELF-FASTENIN 


Dress Blevator.|™“ 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest premium awarded the 
American Institute, 1873 &'74. It is the cheap- 
est and best. Price 35c. to any address, Agents 


wanted. Send stamp. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, 89 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song—Strauss; A Happy Circle Gal- 
op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam ‘Angot— hal With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, altzes—J. 
Strauss ; Regatta V eneziana—F. Liszt ; pele Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
wo wa a ho is at my Window ?7—Osborne; Annie 

r—Abt. 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music, when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
oe through any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 

jogue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Tuimp Avenvs, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUBEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N:Y. Send for circular, 
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NURSE 


SOLD BY 





aS GROCERS. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE 


LAST JOURNALS. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Con- 
tinued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his Faithful 


Servants Chuma and Susi. 
ampton,. With Maps and Illustrations. 
“To Dr. David Livingstone, most heroic of modern 
travelers, the world is chiefly indebted for its knowl- 
edge of Central Africa and the vast lake region where 
the long-sought fountains of the Nile arise. Though 
not permitted to see with his own eyes the sources of 
the great river of Egypt, Dr. Livingstone was able, 
through his own explorations, and information gath- 
ered from intelligent natives, to decide upon their po- 
sition with probable accuracy; so that, to solve a 
problem which has vexed the world for thousands of 
years, it only remains for some enterprising traveler 
to follow the course marked out by Dr. Livingstone, 
which he was pursuing when stricken down by death. 
“The record of the last seven years of Dr. Living- 
stone’s life‘makes a volume of deep and thrilling in- 
terest. During that time he explored vast regions 
where no white man had ever penetrated before, dis- 
covered immense lakes and innumerable rivers, and 
filled up a huge gap in the map of Africa. All this 
was accomplished in the face of sickness, destitution, 
native opposition, and disturbances caused by wars 
between different tribes. None but a heroic soul, an- 
imated by a firm determination to accomplish a great 
object, and sustained by unwavering trust in God, 





By Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, North- 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


could have persevered throngh so many years and 
against obstacles so formidable. He never lost heart 
nor hope. Even during his last sickness, when, una- 
ble to walk, he was carried in a litter, his constant 
prayer was that he might be spared to finish his work. 
Nothing in fiction is more thrilling than the account 
of the closing days of his life, when he was borne 
along by his faithful servants, through flood and for- 
est, and only stayed his march when he stopped to die. 

“The book is accurately described by the title. It 
consists of the daily journals kept by Dr. Livingstone, 
with here and there a paragraph inserted by the edi- 
tor to supply a break or explain some allusion. We 
are thus able to follow the great traveler from day to 
day, as he penetrates the forests and deserts of Africa, 
and, as it were, stand by his side as he looks upon 
each new scene, share in his enthusiasm and his hopes, 
and sympathize with him in all his disappointments. 
The man, as well as the great work he accomplished, 
stands fully revealed in these graphic pages. 

“The American edition of this work is published by 
Messrs. Harper & Broruens by direct arrangement 
with Dr. Livingstone’s family, who will receive a 
handsome royalty on every copy sold.” 





AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





This imperfectly yon a recently patented household utensil which will soon be in general use. The 


few Agents out are reaping a harvest. 





Sold by Hardware and Cutlery Dealers and Jewelers (a proof of its 


ig Bey or = ——— of padig $1 50. The eee 
“Us 8T No. 221 Pearl St., 
will make Laide arg delivery, 74 
ws pesice i a free of charge, to any 
in the United States of a t lated ial Steel, aenich 





sharpens knives b 


able handle contains, well—thoug 


a touch, neat) extracts skewers, cuts cork wire, and whose detach- 
you use its contents often, resist, it you can, a Fe 


SMILE” 








HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 


srlinseetentauilieainehii 
The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at bese prices. Satisfuction 
| eee aranteed in Yon em returnable. All the 
test styles of Coiffures pk and in large variety. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
_— Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, B0c. 
LONG SINGLE on p neerety surly. 

18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; n., $4 00. 
Frizet ttes, 2e., 50c., a rs 00 per Sook 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 

BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.;5 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce, 
Goods sent to all ‘the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, po as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arins. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
oe Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 














Gown) No. 3 
HIG! pd SUIT oar re from 2 to5 years old) “ 
FULL DRESS TOIL Low-Necked Basque 
ey Soden one Trained Over-skirt, and 





Round Skirt) “ 60 
Vol. Vi. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
A ron ~ irl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... * 13 
LADIES NB Mt SSES’ BATHING OR GYM. 
NASTIC OE aR Sa « 30 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WE No oc. nde ncnkseeis shat) couse “ 33 
ENGLISH -WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE =o SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 
TIGHT- FITTING Do BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with F — Ly, _.___ SEER “ 45 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRA D> BUTE, ..2-. ven. “ 43 
— PROOF CLOAK, with ‘Cape and bas 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................-+ “ 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 


we Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to a Rt teidaloess * i 

ENGLISH ge 2 VER-SKIRT, and 
WALK “3 














SU pebebges deeds céubasoocccvessscuceqnes cs * 18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French: Round Skirt............... =F 
MEDICIS SACQU a“ Dem! Over-skirt and 
Demi-T rained Skirt... ....--.-+-.-+++++-++0+ ” 17 
MEDICiIS GASQUE, ‘with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt ord Long y Walking es csncite chelons “ 19 
VALOIS PY “).POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY'S Rit)! G HABIT (Postillion Basque 
: - Riding ae « 9 
UE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
min ed B! Oat, ccs ssccceccasccesensecss ences * 98 
TRL'S A U1 & with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and §} ‘or girl from 4 to 18 years old)... “* 25 
LAIN I UE, LONG APRON with J psy F 
BACK, «nd DEML-TRAINED SKIRT...... “8 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
E RAID “Sea s 38 
\ BRIELLE WRAPPER.........-- “ 36 
sACQUE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIR with Pleated Back.............. * 41 
ENGLI®:! CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POC: STS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRA‘-3 POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 
and Clingip mi-Trained Skirt........... “ 43 
DOUB!.-BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
tp ess a and Walking Skirt..... “« 60 
WORE ay it AND FULL- TRAINED 
(TERMED BEIRT ..... co ccccccccccssccccces * 61 
ith 
wy 2. i) B-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB 
an, AND POUF SKIRT............. + see 1 
LON! a FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long W = ‘% 


Skir 
FU CLINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter. 
Nwained Skirt......--ccccccscostevesstgevess °” 8 
GIRLS WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
onal Front, Round Over~-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for ‘girl from 5 to 15 
years 0 
"he Publishers will send either Pattern by-mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE. CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
‘ (ning Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at che usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich F 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 





CONSTITUTION WATER 
L“i8 oo 3 G00 B 5 FOR ALL voy LE COMPLA 
gives Sasnedinte relief. 
all Druggists. 


INTS; 
40 drops. For sgle By 
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EMRICHS?, Se Ae" 
Just Opening, the Largest Stock of 


EMBROIDERIES 


ever displayed at any retail establishment, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


Hamburg Edgings 
at " 8, 9, 10, 12, 15 cemts per yard and up- 
ward to the finest grades. 
All our goods worked on superior material, and 
WARRANTED FAST EDGE. 


Samples sent free on application. 


EHRICH'S, 8th Ave. & 24th St. 


t#*" Immense Reductions in prices of Real Yak and 
Guipure Laces. amines, &c., &c., previous to stock- 
taking. Fine Furs Reduced to LESS THAN €OST. 


R.MEARES 


Begs to call attention to the follow- 
ing SPECIALTIES now offering: 


Morning Wrappers in Tycoon and plain reps, collars, 
— an — trimmed with quilted satin, $4 25, 





00, $6 25. 

Black and Colored Cashmere le quilted sat- 
in down entire front, $10, $13, $15, $18. 

Calico Wrappers, neat patterns, $1 25, $1 38, $1 63. 

CambricWrappers, choice styles, $1 75, $2, $2 2, $2 50. 

Calico Suita, neat patterns, $1 88, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75. 

Cambric Suits, neat patterns, 

Black Cashmere Suits, stylishly made, "923, $28. 

Black and Colored Cashmere Suits, silk trimmed, 
very stylish, $30, $33, $85, $38. 

Black Silk Suits, $45, $50, $55, $60. 


Directions for Self-Measurement, also our Il- 

lustrated Catalogue and Price-List of Silks, 
Dress Goods, Ready-made Underwear, Laces, Em- 
broideries, &c., sent free on application to 


Richard Meares, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


TWO MILLION 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


DOLLARS 


Will be distributed in 20,000 Cash Gifts at the Fifth 
and Last Gift Concert in aid of the 


Public Library of Ky., 
FEBRUARY 27, 1875. 


Positively No Postponement, 


A DRAWING ON 27rH, OR 


([39"” MONEY REFUNDED. 
POSITIVELY LAST CHANCE, 
POSITIVELY LAST CONCERT, 
Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, $5. 
Apply to THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent, 
UISVILLE, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 609 Broapway, N. Y. 


———————_——— 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Gov. Bramlette—Action of the 
Trustees—A Successor Appointed— 
No More Postponements—Drawing 
Certain February 27th. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, Jan. 16, 1875, it was re- 
solved that C. M. Briggs, Esq., who under the 
late Hon. Tho. E. Bramlette, was the real busi- 
ness manager of the gift concerts already given 
in aid of the Public Library of Kentucky, be and 
he is hereby authorized to take the place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette. in the 
management of the affairs of the fifth and last 
gift concert, and that the drawing announced 
for Feb. 27, 1875, shall positively and unequivoc- 
ally take place on that day without any further 
postponement or delay on any account whatever. 

R. T. DURRETT, Pres, 

Joun S. Cary, Secretary. 

PEERS Ra 

Hereafter all communications relating to the 
Fifth Concert should be addressed to the under- 
signed, and I pledge myself that the drawing 
shall come off February 27th, or that every 
dollar paid for tickets shall be returned. 

C. M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 

Room 4, Public Library Building, 

Louisville, Ky. 

RUPTURE. — 
Pensioners, jae 4 ~ 
Sailors entitled to a Truss 
by law, will be sup; ogee by 

HE ELASTIC wo 

COMPANY, No. 

Broadway,New York § . ~ 

and the price will be col- 

lected from government. 

Trusses sent by mail. Cir- 











culars free on application. 





DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR. 

A new monthly, the “WINDOW AND FLOWER 
GARDENER:” a neat folio of sixteen pages, devoted 
to the culture of flowers. (&~ $1 15 per year, witha 
= of $1 worth of plants, at Catalogue rates. 

mt by mail postpaid. The paper contains Catalogue 
and Price-List of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds for 1875, 
with instruction how to make the **Calla” bloom 
freely all winter. Address ELVERSON & WAKE- 

, Successors to Catiin & Everson, Hillside 
Green Houses, New Brighton, Beaver Co., Penn. 


Wax-Flower Materials. 


Books of Instruction and every thing for making Wax 
Flowers. Wholesale and Retail. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated P Price-list. G. H. StEDw ELL, 141 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GAME BELT. meine ie, 


Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


$52 $20 esters rma, Maine.” 











NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 





HARPER’S LANGUAGE 


SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Language Primer, 40 ets. 
Language Lessons, 50 ets. 


School Composition, 50 ets. 
Progressive Grammar, 75 cts. 





“The English language taught by practice and habit, 
rather than by the old process of lifeless rules and defi- 


nitions.” 





The publication of these text-books marks an era in the teaching of the 


English language. 


They give to school children between the ages of twelve and fifteen a fuir 
mastery of the art of writing good English for the ordinary uses of life. 


The Primer is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


THEIR PLACE 


The Language Lessons is begun in the Grammar School, and fur- 
nishes from two to three years’ work. 
The Composition succeeds the Language Lessons. 


The Progressive Grammar is for use in the higher grades of Gram- 


These books replace the study of technical grammar 


by the vital and practical study of Language, 
They are the only perfectly graded series of language 


IN SCHOOL. 
mar Schools and in High-Schools. 
POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY. books now before the public. 


They are the cheapest series of language books ever 


published, 


UNANIMOUS ADOPTION 


IN BOSTON. 


The Committee on Text-Books of the Board of School Committee of 
the City of Boston, Mass., unanimously reported the following Order, June 


16, 1874: 


“The publishers of Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Gram- 
mar and Composition have urged their book upon the attention of the Com- 


mittee, 


“A very thorough examination of it has satisfied the Committee that, in 
plan and execution, it is decidedly the best book out with which to begin the in- 
struction of a child in Grammar and the correct use of the English Language. 

“They think it should be used instead of [the Grammar now in use] and 


submit an Order to that effect. 


“OrpERED, That Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Grammar 
and Composition be introduced into the Grammar Schools in the place of {the 


Grammar now in use. |” 


The above order was unanimously adopted by the School Committee of 
the City of Boston, at a meeting held January 5, 1875. 


Though this series has been completed less than siz months, it has already been 
adopted, wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of: 


NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
HARRISBURG, PA., 
RICHMOND, VA., 
PATERSON, N. J., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
AUGUSTA, ME., 


DENVER, COL., 
ATLANTA, GA., 
NATCHEZ, MISS., 
NEWARK, VN. J., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
KEY WEST, FLA., 
MANCHESTER, NW. H., 
TRENTON, N. J. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
VICKSBURG, MISS., 


JACKSON, MICH., 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
GALESBURG, ILL., 
FORT WAYNE, IND., 
LEWISTON, ME., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
ELIZABETH, N. J., 
CONCORD, N. H., 

IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 


and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 

The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and their 
rapid and extensive introduction into the best’ schools, are conclusive evidence that 
they are more practical and better adapted to school use than any other series. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to intro- 


duction sent on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 


officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on recetpt of Fi ‘our Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanren’s Magazine, Hauren’s W eexry, and Harper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 Ww: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeExty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Suusonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 

accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar cc 








"eC ONOeessaeeeseeusesees 
WANTED.— Ware's 
~~ Wanted to 
sell, by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every household, 
viz.: A new and popular Dictionary or 
Rexiciovs KNow.eper by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The late Dr. Livixestone’s” Last 
Journats. The great CyoLopapra or Brs- 
LICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND EcoLrstasTIoaL 
Literature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents 
and those that mean business are Wo 
to address, for further r& Bross § AVER 
BILL, care of Harper & waromey bo) 





oo ne ge 




















with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvenrtistne in Hanrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harren’s Bazar. 


Ha: "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Ha 


rper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 
Ew PLAYS sUsT PUBLISHED. 
Led Astray, by Dion Boucicault,. . . 2% 

Lily of France, by John Dreiaem, ‘.s 
Catalogue of several thousand pl ays sent*FREE. 
SAMU. FRENCH & SON, 122 Nassau St., NewYork. 
[MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 

stamping and gr, machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 








LOBE BIRD MEDICINE.—For birds of all kinds, 
while moulting and sere, ene An excellent 
remedy for most alldiseases. For sale by drug ae ae 
bird-dealers ; = bottle. Prepared by the 
GRAVEL PAPE SOMPANY, 582 Hudson Se. x. * 


QECRET of Beauty removes Moth, Freckles, 
Tan, Pimples; imparts brilliancy and beauty to eyes 
and complenton ; sent free. Dr. Young, 29 B’ way, N. Y. 





T WILL PAY Milliners and Dressmakers to 

send for our Circular of French Paper and Block 
Stamping Patterns. BENTLY, 273 Sixth Avenue, New 
York; or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 


$60290 





a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C-. 
M. Lunineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


PLOOMINGTON NU RSERY, Bloomington, T.— 
F. K. Puanix. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Ts post free for twenty cents. 
9 PER DAY. One Agent writes, ‘‘ Have 
2 25 sold $133 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NORDHOFF'S commmetic SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuariters Norepsorr. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

Il. 

MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on slndia and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. N. Myers, A.M. Lilustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 a 

Ii. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismart, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samur. W. 
Baxen, Pasua, M.A., F.2.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full- page Illus- 
trations by Zwzoxer and Dunanp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

IV. 

GLADSTONE'S VATICAN DECREES. 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Giapstonr, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Pamir Souarr, D.D., 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” 8yo, oe Cloth, $1 00. 


The Vat- 


THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Toi- 

let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
VI. 

CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “‘ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 

VIL 

WOLF’'S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 
sepa Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wuyrarrr. With Descriptive Letter-Press by Dan- 
1£L Ginaup Exxior, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, $4 00. 

VII. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Dlustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuagies 
Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

GAIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
Nursery Noonings. By Gar Hamitton, Author of 
“Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “Twelve 
Miles from a Lemon,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rev. Wittiam M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. - 

HOPPIN’'S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horrr, Professor in Yale 
College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON’S At theSign of the Silver Flagon. 


8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. 


Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


GIBBON’S 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 59 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Svsan Morey. 


Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 


8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 


By George Man- 
VILLE Fenn. 


8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, Trne to Her Trust. 
Dora Havens. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. 
Jew.” 


By Miss 


By the Author of “ Joseph the 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FARJEON’S The King of No-Land. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. (Liskary Eprrrow.) 
Harper's Illustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Col- 
lins's Novels. With Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 
Antonina.—Armadale.—Basil.— Hide - and - Seek.— 

Man and Wife.—No Name.—Poor Miss Finch.—The 

Dead Secret.—The Moonstone.—The New Magdalen. 

—The Woman in White.—After Dark, and Other Sto- 

ries.—Queen of Hearts.—My Miscellanies. 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. S8vo. With Original and Characteristic Il- 
lustrations by American and British Artists. 

Oliver Twist. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Copperfield. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Dombey and Son. 8vo, Paper, $i 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Bleak House. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—A 
Tale of Two Cities. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
—Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
The above vols. are now ready. Others in preparation. 


Ilustrations. 


oa Harrver & Baoruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ea Warren's Cataroous mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N, Y. 





